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At  the  88th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Canco’s  new  book,  "Nutritive  Aspects  of  Canned  Foods,”  received 
enthusiastic  welcome.  1277  of  the  doctors  who  visited  the  exhibit 
signed  cards  requesting  copies.  The  Canco  exhibit  also  included 
eight  colored  transparencies  of  canned  foods,  lounge  facilities  and 
a  registration  counter  where  other  Canco  literature  was  displayed. 
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The  No.  176  Compound  Applier 
and  Curler  uses  “hat-shaped"  ends 
instead  of  the  “gutter"  type. 
Latex  is  applied  in  an  even  film; 
no  overlapping.  Ends  are  curled 
all-the-way-around. 
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The  No.  83  Lockseamer  and  Soldering  Attachment 
forms  and  solders  the  can-bodies  complete.  Auto¬ 
matic  feed,  no  scratching  of  lithographed  blanks, 
no  feeding  of  doubles.  New  inside-hook  fluxing 
station.  Electric  limit  switches  stop  the  machine 
instantly  in  event  of  a  jam. 


The  No.  224  Double-Seamer  attaches  bottoms  to  can- 
bodies.  Patented,  four-roll  seaming-head  produces  an  abso¬ 
lutely  tight  and  uniform  seam.  Electric  Stops  in  the  event 
of  an  interruption  in  the  flow  of  cans  or  ends.  Base  en¬ 
closed,  cams  and  gears  operate  in  an  oil  bath. 
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One  section  of  Continental's  enormous  research  laboratories 


to  estimate  the  serious  nature  of  the 
hazards  you  are  liable  to  face  this  year. 
We  know  what  some  of  the  worst  have 
heen  in  the  past: 


THIS  WORKS  3  WAYS 


FIRST — Coniinental's  research  laboratory  is  con¬ 
stantly  working  to  discover  new  methods  of  canning 
and  improvements  in  the  cans  themselves. 

SECOND — If  you  get  into  a  jam  at  the  “peak” — or 
at  any  other  time — you  can  figure  on  Continental's 
research  men  to  be  with  you  quickly.  They’ll  find 
your  trouble.  And  remedy  it  at  once  if  it’s  possible. 

THIRD — If  they  can’t  take  care  of  it  on  the  spot. 
Continental’s  big  main  laboratory  goes  to  work  at 
once  and  stays  on  the  job  till  your  problem’s  solved. 

This  is  only  one  side  of  a  story  of  satisfactory,  com¬ 
plete  and  continuous  service.  Let  a  Continental 
representative  tell  you  more  about  it. 


1.  Unexpected  changes  in  the  crop  due 
to  heat,  drought,  excessive  rain. 


2 .  Sudden  changes  in  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  the  water  nsed  in  canning. 


We  don’t  know  what  may  come  in  the 
future.  But  Continental  customers  know 
that  regardless  of  how  sudden  or  serious 
the  emergency  may  he  they  can  count 
on  Continental’s  research  laboratory 
service. 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

Government  buying— The  Government’s 
campaign  to  buy  a  half  million  cases  of  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  at  50  cents  per  dozen,  (which 
they  figure  is  equivalent  to  55  cents,  market,  because 
there  will  be  no  brokerage,  no  cash  discount  and  no 
cost  of  labels,  as  the  Government  furnishes  these)  is 
on,  and  will  run  for  6  weeks,  unless  you  tomato  canners 
sell  them  that  amount  sooner.  This  is  not  to  help  the 
canners,  but  to  help  the  growers  who  are  reported  to 
have  sold  tomatoes  as  low  as  $4.80  per  ton  or  8  cents 
per  basket;  and  the  buying  is  to  be  confined  to  this 
Tri-State  region,  and  on  condition  that  the  canner  buy 
the  tomatoes  from  the  growers  at  not  less  than  $9.00 
per  ton,  or  15  cents  per  basket. 

We  reserve  comment  on  this  action,  except  to  say 
that  we  fear,  very  much,  that  the  Government  will  not 
be  able  to  buy  these  cheap  tomatoes ;  certainly  not  from 
independent  canners,  especially  in  this  very  region 
where  the  tomato  crop  is  poor  and  the  pack  not  expected 
— by  expert  growers  and  supply  men — to  exceed  75  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  pack,  or  normal.  We  had  to  learn 
from  the  daily  papers  about  the  $4.80  per  ton  price, 
and  indirectly  about  the  $6.00  per  ton  price  the  dailies 
have  announced,  for  nobody  in  the  industry  seems  to 
have  seen  any  such  prices.  The  day  the  action  was 
flashed  the  price  “On  the  Shore”  went  to  17  cents  from 
15  cents  per  basket  and  is  going  higher  as  we  write. 
And  the  market  for  No.  2  standard  tomatoes,  the  next 
day,  was  strong  at  57  Ui  cents,  and  going  up.  But  the 
strangest  thing  of  all  about  the  rumor  propaganda 
(about  record-breaking  crops  and  packs is  the  action 
of  the  fresh-picked  market,  the  green  vegetable  mar¬ 
ket,  which  has  kept  steadily  at  high  prices  all  summer. 
On  our  wholesale  market  here  in  Baltimore,  they 
quote  “cannery  stock”  (tomatoes)  and  these  quotations 
(official)  have  not  gone  below  35  cents  to  40  cents  per 
bushel  this  year  and  are  45  cents  to  50  cents  as  we  write. 
If  all  food  crops  are  so  terribly  abundant  (that  seems 
to  be  a  good  term  for  nature’s  largess  to  humanity, 
and  to  preserve  which  the  art  of  canning  originally 
came  into  existance)  why  are  market-stall  prices  so 
“entirely  satisfactory”  to  the  “green  grocers”,  as  they 
used  to  be  termed ;  how  come  our  little  housewives  pay 
15  cents  per  quarter  peck  for  the  same  over-abundant 
( ?)  tomatoes,  buy  string  beans  on  the  same  high  level ; 
sweet  corn  and  all  else — and  only  “cannery  stock”,  and 
canned  foods,  are  ’way  down,  below  cost?  Peculiar 
phenomenon,  is  it  not? 

Those  who  “engineered”  this  Government  buying 
look  for  great  things  from  it,  saying  it  will  double  the 


price  of  canned  tomatoes.  Wouldn’t  we  be  cruel  to  say 
anything  but  that  we  hope  their  hopes  come  true  ?  They 
did  come  true  about  canned  citrus  fruits,  you  will  recall, 
and  stranger  things  can  happen.  In  any  event  this 
Government  buying  will  get  the  credit  for  every  cent’s 
improvement  in  the  market  prices  of  canned  tomatoes 
from  now  on. 

Well,  it  is  the  price,  and  profit,  they  want,  not 
argument. 

However,  for  the  record  we  reprint  the  full  text  of 
the  Government  annoucement  of  this  buying,  since  Mr. 
Banks  Collings,  Senior  Agricultural  Economist,  Gen¬ 
eral  Crops  Section,  A.A.A.,  tells  us  that  the  dalies 
“blue-pencilled”  parts  which  made  the  announcement 
appear  different.  Here  it  is,  (official)  : 

“FSCC  TO  PURCHASE  CANNED  TOMATOES 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  will  purchase 
canned  tomatoes  during  the  next  six  weeks  as  a  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  returns  to  tomato  growers,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  announced  today. 

The  crop  report  indicates  that  2,191,700  tons  of  tomatoes  will 
be  available  for  canning  this  year.  This  is  a  record  supply, 
exceeding  by  nearly  70  per  cent  the  1928-1932  average  of  1,293- 
200  tons.  The  1936  production  of  1,987,500  tons  was  the  largest 
up  to  that  date,  and  the  1935  production  was  1,700,200  tons. 

The  tomato  program  is  designed  to  prevent  prices  to  growers 
of  tomatoes  for  canning  from  declining  below  $9.00  per  ton. 
Tomatoes  are  now  selling  at  some  points  in  Maryland,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  as  low  as  $6.00  per  ton  at  the  factory,  which  is  lower 
than  any  previous  season’s  average.  Prices  to  growers  for  the 
past  two  years  averaged  $12.85  per  ton. 

Canners  will  be  invited  to  offer  500,000  cases  of  tomatoes  to  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  in  the  six  weeks 
period  beginning  August  23.  Each  case  contains  two  dozen  cans. 

The  price  to  canners  will  be  50  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  cans, 
which  reflects  the  prevailing  commercial  price  in  the  area,  less 
normal  commercial  discounts  and  costs  of  labels.  Labels  will  be 
supplied  to  canners  by  the  Corporation.  Offers  containing  prices 
for  other  size  cans  will  be  given  consideration  by  the  Corporation. 
The  minimum  grade  to  be  purchased  is  U.  S.  Grade  C. 

‘Prices  to  growers  have  fallen  to  the  lowest  level  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  where  acreage  is  largely  planted  for 
sale  on  the  open  market,’  F.  R.  Wilcox,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Marketing  and  Marketing  Agreements,  said  today.  ‘Purchases 
are  being  concentrated  in  this  area  because  prices  of  canned 
tomatoes  are  lower  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
These  low  prices  are  having  a  depressing  effect  upon  prices  of 
tomatoes  for  canning  in  other  areas.’  In  other  tomato  growing 
areas,  the  majority  of  producers  plant  their  acreage  after  sign¬ 
ing  a  contract  with  a  canning  company  which  stipulates  the 
prices  to  be  paid  for  the  tomatoes. 

Canners  whose  offers  are  accepted  by  the  Corporation  will  be 
required  to  purchase  from  growers  a  quantity  of  tomatoes 
equivalent  to  the  amount  they  sell  to  the  Corporation,  and  to  pay 
the  producers  at  least  $9.00  per  ton  for  all  tomatoes  purchased 
during  the  period  of  their  contract  with  the  Corporation.” 
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UTAH,  TOO— This  same  Federal  Surplus  Com. 
Corp.,  has  just  authorized  the  buying  of  50,000  cases 
of  Utah  canned  tomatoes,  1936  pack,  at  $1.75  per  case 
for  No.  21/2  size  tins.  In  Utah,  the  canners  contract 
for  all  canning  crops  with  the  Cannery  Corp.  Growers 
Association,  and  on  tomatoes  the  time  limit  is  usually 
set  for  about  October  1st,  beyond  which  the  canners  do 
not  have  to  take  more  tomatoes;  but  at  their  option 
they  may  do  so.  Last  season  “they  optioned”  to  take 
more,  and  this  surplus,  on  which  they  gambled,  has 
been  a  mill-stone  about  their  necks  ever  since.  The 
present  agreement  to  buy  all  or  a  portion  of  this  1936 
surplus — we  do  not  know  what  the  real  surplus  ac¬ 
tually  is — carries  with  it,  in  order  to  help  the  growers, 
again,  the  right  to  again  buy  past  the  usual  time  of 
closing,  an  amount  of  raw  tomatoes  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  sold  of  this  ’36  pack.  The  growers,  of 
course,  will  want  them  to  do  this,  and  if  they  do,  Utah 
will  be  back  again  right  where  it  is  today. 

CONTRACT  ENFORCEMENT  —  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  formation  of  this  league  to  enforce  future 
contracts  was  generally  received  with  acclaim  by  the 
canners,  but  not  in  every  instance.  There  have  come 
some  decided  objections  on  the  part  of  canners,  and  even 
some  waverings  on  the  part  of  early  enthusiasts,  on  the 
ground  that  such  future  contracts  must  have  been 
properly,  and  legally,  drawn  or  they  would  take  no 
part  in  the  movement.  If  St.  Peter  came  down  from 
heaven  and  offered  to  lead  back  as  many  canners  as 
wanted  to  go  to  heaven,  there  would  be  a  lot  of  objec¬ 
tors — to  the  style  of  his  wings,  or  his  hair-cut  or 
anything.  They’d  sooner  stay  in  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness,  and  go  to  hell,  rather  than  help  themselves  or 
let  anyone  else  help  them. 

But  one  old,  experienced  western  broker,  from  whom 
we  have  not  heard  in  years,  in  commenting  on  the 
move,  wrote  us: 

“Here  is  a  thought  which  may  be  of  use  to  you :  Read 
Sec.  2  (A)  of  the  Robinson-Patman  act,  and  then  ask 
yourself  if  a  buyer  who  is  demanding  an  adjustment 
on  a  future  contract  with  a  canner  is  not  inviting  the 
canner  to  violate  the  law.” 

That  exactly  coincides  with  our  own  opinion.  We 
have  felt  all  along  that  if  the  canners  wanted  to  protect 
themselves  they  could  call  on  this  Robinson-Patman 
Act  and  get  quick  and  very  effective  results.  But  just 
as  in  the  case  of  a  well  drawn,  or  legal  contract  what 
good  is  it  or  anything  else  if  the  canner  will  not  fight 
for  his  rights ;  if  he  will  not  take  the  buyer  into  court 
and  demand  full  compliance  with  the  contract?  And 
he  won’t  do  that  through  fear  that  he  may  lose  a  buyer, 
even  for  50  cases.  When  the  day  comes  that  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  will  fight  for  its  rights — even  on  present 
contracts — that  day  the  gyping  of  the  canners  will  end. 
This  league  was  formed  with  that  lack  of  intestinal 
fortitude  on  the  part  of  canners  everywhere  in  mind: 
a  league  represented  by  competent  counsel  to  fight,  and 
not  individuals.  Apparently  some  canners  are  even 
afraid  to  join  such  a  league!  Well,  have  you? 

Consider  this  case:  Home  insulation  has  become 
quite  a  business.  One  of  the  firms  doing  such  work, 
took  an  order  from  a  home-owner,  but  the  day  before 
the  work  on  the  house  was  to  begin,  the  man  who 
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placed  the  order  called  up  to  cancel  it.  The  Company 
refused,  and  took  him  into  the  People’s  Court.  Law¬ 
yers  represented  both  sides,  and  the  defendant  lawyer 
asked  dismissal  of  the  charge.  The  Company  lawyer 
showed  that  the  order  had  been  signed  willingly  and 
freely,  and  no  good  cause  was  shown  for  the  cancella¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  ask  that  the  order  be  fulfilled,  but 
he  did  demand  the  normal  profit  which  would  have 
been  made  on  such  a  job.  The  defendant  lawyer  cited 
cases  against  this,  but  the  Judge  refused  to  accept 
them,  and  decided  to  withhold  decision,  because  he  felt 
that  the  Company  had  some  grounds  for  its  claim. 
As  yet  the  Court’s  decision  has  not  been  rendered. 

Compare  this,  however,  with  the  case  of  a  canner 
who  after  selling  futures,  contracts  sufficient  acreage, 
buys  seed,  cans  and  supplies  and  actually  packs  the 
goods  freely  ordered,  and  then  has  the  buyer  refuse  to 
accept  them — except  at  his  own,  a  lower  price.  Under 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  it  is  our  opinion  he  can  not 
alone  get  protection  against  this  unfair  dealing,  but 
that  he  can  collect  triple  damages.  The  refusal  to 
take  in  goods  bought  at  a  set  price  upsets  the  entire 
canned  foods  market ;  puts  the  buyer  who  takes  in  his 
futures  and  pays  for  them  at  the  agreed  price,  at  a 
great  disadvantage — unfair  competition.  It  seems  to 
us  that  if  ever  there  is  anyone  deserving  of  being  fined 
triple  damages,  it  must  be  a  welcher  on  contracts. 

• 

BURTON  PROCTOR  DEAD  — The  canning  industry  of  this 
section  was  shocked  to  see  the  following  in  the  death 
notices:  Proctor — On  August  19th,  1937,  Burton  be¬ 
loved  husband  of  Teresa  B.  Proctor,  of  Preston,  Md., 
at  Emergency  Hospital,  Easton,  Md.,  at  8:00  P.  M. 
Funeral  from  SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s  Catholic  Church, 
Easton  Md.,  Monday,  10:30  o’clock.  Private  interment 
in  Lorraine  Cemetery.”  For  years  he  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  Mr.  Nelson  Fooks  in  the  canning  and  broker¬ 
age  business,  and  after  Fooks’  death  took  over  the 
business,  including  the  Mount  Airy  Canning  Company 
in  Western  Maryland.  He  was  a  man  of  happy  disposi¬ 
tion  with  numerous  friends  and  for  years  a  prominent 
member  in  Masonic  and  other  fraternal  orders.  Taken 
with  a  cold,  which  developed  into  pneumonia,  he  was 
rushed  to  Emergency  Hospital.  Two  days  before  his 
death  he  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.  Burton  Proctor, 
his  son  will  continue  the  business. 
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NEW  FIELDS  of  PRODUCTION 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

SpeewU  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


By  the  time  readers  are  going  over  this  article  many 
of  the  1937  packs  will  be  ending.  Already 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  machinery,  used  for 
a  few  short  weeks,  has  been  well  oiled  and  protected 
from  the  elements,  waiting  until  another  packing 
season  comes.  In  all  such  cases  you  see  an  instance  of 
the  wide  variance  between  the  canning  industry  and 
almost  any  other  of  equal  magnitude.  Because  of  the 
investment  often  necessary  to  provide  adequate  equip¬ 
ment  for  use  during  only  a  short  time  yearly,  many 
canners  are  constantly  seeking  some  means  for  the 
distribution  of  overhead  over  as  much  of  the  twelve 
months  as  possible. 

In  such  cases  ones  first  thought  is  always  that  some 
article  to  be  manufactured  during  the  off  season  will  be 
just  the  thing,  and  then  the  search  for  that  certain 
article  begins.  Usually  canners  decide  on  manufactur¬ 
ing  some  food  to  be  shipped  in  cans  inasmuch  as  can¬ 
ning  machinery  on  hand  can  be  used  to  some  extent  at 
least.  In  only  a  few  cases  do  I  recall  any  canner 
using  his  plant  when  not  canning  for  the  manufacture 
of  some  article  not  allied  to  the  canning  industry.  I 
have  often  wondered  why  canners  do  not  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  light  parts  for  auto,  gadgets  for  the 
home  and  any  one  of  a  number  of  other  articles  that 
might  be  made  profitably  while  the  canning  plants 
were  not  actively  in  use  for  the  canning  of  food.  Pos¬ 
sibly  some  readers  have  knowledge  of  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  and  if  they  have,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them  in  order  that  the  information  may  be  passed  on 
to  others,  if  it  can  be  published  without  injury  to  the 
sales  prospects  of  those  furnishing  it. 

In  the  absence  of  any  concrete  plan  for  the  utilization 
of  factory  space  and  machinery  while  it  is  not  being 
used  for  canning  operations,  why  not  canvass  again 
the  possibilities  of  manufacturing  some  food,  or  pro¬ 
cessing  it  for  market,  during  the  times  when  your  plant 
might  otherwise  be  idle?  Years  ago  a  macaroni  manu¬ 
facturer  introduced  to  his  trade  a  raisin-bran  breakfast 
food  and  it  is  probably  still  on  the  market.  Such  a 
manufacturing  program  is  no  more  unsound  than  many 
that  might  be  conceived  by  canners.  On  the  contrary 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  to  your  trade  of  some 
article  of  food  not  closely  identified  with  your  usual 
output  will  probably  help  distribution  of  your  canned 
foods.  Entering  new  fields  of  distribution  will  certainly 
furnish  experience  that  will  be  helpful  to  you  when 
settling  problems  with  which  you  are  faced  often  in 
your  regular  line. 

Whatever  you  decide  you  will  distribute,  confine  your 
initial  sales  efforts  to  markets  nearest  home  in  order 
that  you  may  always  keep  in  close  personal  touch  with 
developments  as  they  occur.  It  will  be  best,  too,  if  pos¬ 


sible  to  utilize  your  present  brokerage  and  sales  force 
for  the  sale  of  the  new  line  instead  of  going  in  to  new 
channels  of  selling.  After  all,  your  brokers  know  you, 
they  are  acquainted  with  your  policies  and  will  start 
distribution  more  readily  and  economically  than  a  new 
staff  of  sales  representatives. 

It  is  understood  that  apparently  all  avenues  for  the 
manufacture  of  some  new  article  of  food  in  tins  are 
closed  to  the  new  comer  and  for  the  time  being  we  will 
consider  this  to  be  the  case.  There  may  still  be  a 
chance  for  you  to  get  started  toward  profitable  distri¬ 
bution,  however,  if  you  learn  competition  in  some 
volume  food  is  shipping  goods  considerable  distances 
from  its  plant.  Take  enough  time  for  the  analysis  of 
your  problems.  Learn  all  possible  angles,  especially 
the  sales  volume  of  some  articles  you  feel  you  might 
manufacture  for  your  particular  area.  If  the  apparent 
tonnage  is  sufficient  to  offer  you  a  reasonable  opportun¬ 
ity  for  profitable  operation  at  the  start,  lay  your  plans 
accordingly.  In  a  number  of  cases,  super-markets  sel¬ 
ling  large  amounts  of  canned  foods  in  tins  are  securing 
their  supplies  from  plants  not  favorably  situated  in 
comparison  to  yours.  Lay  your  plans  on  the  table  with 
the  buying  executive  of  such  organizations  and  gain 
his  support.  With  this  to  encourage  you,  go  ahead  and 
can  pork  and  beans,  or  dog  and  cat  food  or  hominy  or 
any  one  of  the  dozens  and  dozens  of  foods  put  in  cans 
daily  all  over  the  country.  Because  some  one  else  is 
getting  the  business  now  is  no  reason  why  they  will 
continue  to  get  it  indefinitely.  Plan  correctly  and  you’ll 
get  your  share  if  you  deliver  the  quality  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Competition  will  very  largely  govern  the  price  at 
which  you  may  sell  your  output  of  known,  conven¬ 
tionally  packaged  goods.  The  only  way  you  can  avoid 
this  is  by  furnishing  your  pack  under  a  new  dress,  or 
in  a  form  different  from  the  usual.  Or  by  supplying  a 
quality  so  unmistakably  higher  that  you  can  get  an 
advance  over  the  market  for  what  you  offer.  This  is 
not  impossible  but  the  situation  again  requires  some 
study  and  a  great  deal  of  thought. 

What  do  I  mean  by  a  new  dress?  Well,  until  canned 
dog  food  came  along,  pork  and  beans  ran  its  nearest 
competitor  for  tonnage  in  canned  foods  a  close  race. 
Pork  and  beans  in  cans  are  still  up  among  the  tonnage 
leaders.  It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  profitably 
market  any  thing  new  in  canned  pork  and  beans.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  years  ago  a  baker  started  mar¬ 
keting  “New  England  Style  Pork  and  Beans”  made 
from  a  type  of  bean  not  often  canned.  In  some  way  or 
another  this  new  offering  caught  on  with  the  house¬ 
wives  of  the  country  and  a  new  pork  and  beans  in  can§ 
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was  born  and  is  still  leading  a  lusty  sales  life  under  a 
number  of  brands  and  to  the  financial  benefit  of  several 
packers.  You’ll  about  agree,  however,  that  a  new 
canned  pork  and  beans  will  about  stump  the  average 
canner.  We  will! 

In  such  cases,  your  new  dress  comes  in.  Canned 
corned  beef  is  usually  canned  in  square  cans  or  in 
those  not  entirely  round.  Evaporated  milk  and  con¬ 
densed  milk  has  always  been  marketed  in  round  tin 
cans  and  glass  jars.  Canned  pork  and  beans  have  been 
marketed  in  round  cans  for  years  almost  too  many  to 
remember.  Now  comes  a  packer  in  Maine  selling  “New 
England  Style  Pork  and  Beans”  packed  in  bean  pots. 
The  contents  may  be  heated  in  the  container  and  are  to 
be  served  directly  from  it.  Think  of  it,  your  advertise¬ 
ment  right  on  the  luncheon  tables  of  United  States, 
your  brand  name  where  all  who  enjoy  eating  your 
product  can  see  it  by  lifting  the  bean  pot.  The  packers 
have  insured  this  by  having  the  pots  made  with  the 
trade  name  molded  in  the  glass.  This  item  retails  at 
from  20  to  25  cents  for  one  pound  twelve  ounces  and 
shows  the  retail  dealer  from  23  to  28  per  cent  mark  up. 

It  will  go  places  among  discriminating  housewives! 

A  packer  of  Apple  and  Raspberry  jelly  has  seen  fit 
to  place  it  in  an  attractive  jar  with  a  two  color  cap 
and  no  tightly  applied  label.  The  net  contents  and  all 
necessary  information  are  printed  on  a  collar  around 
the  neck  of  the  jar.  This  corresponds  in  color  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  lithographed  tin  top  and  the  whole  lay 
out  looks  like  a  million  dollars! 

Is  distribution  increasing?  Of  course  it  is!  When 
a  mayonnaise  manufacturer  decided  to  use  his  product 
when  packing  potato  and  macaroni  salad  he  might  just 
as  well  have  followed  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and 
packed  the  new  products  in  number  303  or  number  2 
tins  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Instead  he  packed  the  salads 
in  a  I5V2  ounce  tin  with  key  opening.  He  was  par¬ 
ticular  too,  to  see  to  it  that  the  keys  were  soldered  on  to 
the  cans  with  a  drop  of  solder.  The  top  comes  off 
leaving  no  rough  edges,  the  contents  are  easily  removed 
without  losing  their  moulded  form  and  housewives 
everywhere  who  have  seen  and  used  the  new  product 
are  asking  their  grocers  for  more.  On  the  other  hand 
a  national  advertiser  packing  some  products  in  tins 
opening  with  keys  has  no  system  for  assuring  the  pur¬ 
chaser  they  will  have  a  key  on  hand  when  they  want  to 
open  the  tins.  Try  going  on  a  picnic  some  time  with 
no  can  opener  in  the  basket,  no  key  for  the  key  opening 
tins  and  loose  your  religion  before  you  get  the  can 
open.  Or  break  the  blade  of  your  favorite  knife  trying 
to  open  the  cans  with  it  and  you’ll  appreciate  just  what 
the  canner  mentioned  has  done  for  the  good  of  swelter¬ 
ing  humanity. 

If  your  plant  is  idle  a  great  deal  of  the  time  each 
year,  decide  on  some  product  you  can  profitably 
manufacture  while  not  busy  on  your  regular  line. 
Contract,  if  you  can  with  some  large  buyer  to  take 
your  initial  output  for  some  time  and  go  ahead.  But 
before  starting,  make  the  dress,  the  package,  and  the 
product  if  you  can,  distinctive  and  individual.  Your 
sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do.  It  can  be 
done! 


'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Association  of  New 
York  State  Canners,  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  on  December  9th  and  10th,  Secretary  John 
Street  announces. 

• 

ERNEST  YOUNG,  manager  and  half  owner  of  Sugar 
Orchard  Canning  Company,  Pyatt,  Arkansas,  died  on 
June  18th,  1937.  He  was  44  years  of  age.  Beside  the 
canning  factory  he  had  many  other  business  interest, 
including  the  Young  Store,  several  farms,  stock  ranches 
and  mining  claims. 

His  sister  and  partner.  Miss  Josie  Young,  and  son 
and  daughter,  George  and  Mary  Young,  will  continue 
to  operate  the  business. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  have  selected 
December  8th  and  9th,  at  Hotel  Yorktowne^  York, 
Pennsylvania,  for  their  Annual  Meeting. 

• 

MRS.  THEODORE  PHILLIPS,  wife  of  Theodore  Phillips, 
of  Phillips  Packing  Company,  Cambridge,  Maryland, 
has  been  granted  a  transport  pilot’s  license.  Mrs. 
Phillips  who  began  flying  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  is 
credited  as  being  the  first  Maryland  aviatrix  to  attain 
such  distinction. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  are  Carefully  coding  their 
packs  and  using  code  marks  in  invoicing  to  fulfill  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  new  law  recently  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature,  which  provides  for  the  identification  on 

the  label  of  the  producers  of  canned  foods — “ . unless 

such  package  or  container  shall  bear  a  code  mark  iden¬ 
tifying  to  the  wholesale  dealer  or  distributor  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  packer  of  the  con¬ 
tents  thereof.” 

• 

A  SPECIAL  MEETING  of  stockholders  of  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company  will  be  held  at  Honolulu,  August 
31st  to  vote  on  a  proposed  change  of  the  present  com¬ 
mon  stock  from  $5.00  par  value  to  a  no-par  value,  to 
authorize  the  issuance  of  preferred  stock  to  be  used 
in  payment  of  dividends  to  avoid  sur-taxes  on  undistri¬ 
buted  earnings,  and  the  sale  of  common  stock  to  finance 
plant  enlargement.  The  annual  report  indicates  that  the 
pack  and  sale  of  pineapple  was  the  largest  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history.  Net  income  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
May  31st  was  $3,275,460  against  $2,596,060  for  the 
preceding  year. 

• 

THE  MATHEWS  CONVEYOR  COMPANY  announces  the 
opening  of  their  Detroit  Sales-Engineering  Office,  in 
the  Curtis  Building,  2842  West  Grand  Boulevard.  C. 
E.  Jeremias  and  E.  A.  Smith,  field  engineers,  familiar 
with  the  Michigan  territory  and  its  requirements,  are 
in  charge.  In  addition,  sub-agents  are  being  located 
throughout  the  State  in  order  to  supplement  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Mathews  headquarters  in  Detroit.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  the  Mathews  Conveyor  Company  was 
represented  in  the  State  of  Michigan  by  the  Palmer- 
Bee  Company. 
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A  MONEY-MAKER 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


Corn  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money. 
The  new  Husker  (right)  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly  from  the  savings  of  corn  alone.  It  can 
halve  the  husking  labor  cost.  It  lowers  other 
operating  and  the  maintenance  costs  too. 


For  information  regard¬ 
ing  Husker  and  ^ic 
CUTTER  (both  built  by 
Rockford  Drilling  Ma¬ 
chine  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  at 
Rockford,  Illinois),  or  about 
the  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-grain  Corn, 
write 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
Canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get  a 
pack  of  better  quality.  This  has  been 
proven  many  times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

aniii  net  urers  of  Vtners^  \'tner  h  eeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Ebum  Ad  fusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

AVOCA,  ARK.,  August  16,  1937 — First  crop  was  fine 
and  second  crop  is  looking  good. 

FAIRVIEW,  MO.,  August  21, 1937 — Condition  of  crop  is 
40  per  cent. 

WATERBURY,  VT.,  August  24,  1937 — Golden  Wax: 
Finished  packing  August  21st.  Just  about  a  normal 
pack. 

INDIAN  VALLEY,  VA.,  August  21,  1937 — Snap:  yield 
good.  Not  many  canned  in  this  section. 

TOMATOES 

AVOCA,  ARK.,  August  16, 1937 — Acreage  about  60  per 
cent  of  normal.  Fields  looked  good  until  about  a  week 
ago  when  we  had  some  excessively  hot  days,  so  now 
sunburn  and  blight  are  taking  a  heavy  toll.  Some 
fields  are  entirely  gone. 

PYATT,  ARK.,  August  16,  1937 — ^We  have  400  acres 
which  is  normal.  Prospective  yield  75  per  cent.  Sun 
is  burning  the  tomatoes.  If  we  do  not  get  relief  soon 
will  cut  yield  to  a  very  small  percentage. 

CROCKER,  MO.,  August  23.,  1937 — Our  crop  needs  rain 
and  cooler  weather  as  lots  of  fruit  has  been  damaged 
by  the  sun  the  past  two  weeks.  If  conditions  improve, 
could  have  an  average  crop. 

FAIRVIEW,  MO.,  August  21,  1937 — Condition  50  per 
cent. 

PATTONSBURG,  MO.,  August  24,  1937 — ^We  have  125 
acres.  Crop  two  weeks  late;  just  starting  to  can. 
Yield  80  to  85  per  cent. 

TRENTON,  MO.,  August  23,  1937 — Condition  good  at 
this  time,  however,  hot  dry  weather  affected  crop  in 
small  way.  Weather  cooler  now  and  we  also  have  rain. 
Lots  of  fruit  lost  on  account  of  excessive  moisture  first 
week  of  August.  Acreage  increased  15  per  cent  over 
1936,  or  about  80  per  cent  of  normal. 

WASHBURN,  MO.,  August  20, 1937— Up  to  the  9th  and 
10th  of  August  we  had  a  100  per  cent  crop  prospect. 
Those  two  days  damaged  crop  40  per  cent  on  account 
of  excessive  heat.  Fruit  cracked  on  vines.  Weather 
now  very  good.  Acreage  is  50  per  cent  of  peak  years 
of  1925  and  1930  possible  pack  for  Ozark  Territory  one 
and  a  half  to  one  and  three  quarter  million  cases. 
Market  is  60  to  621/4  cents  per  dozen. 

WILLHOIT,  MO.,  August  23,  1937— Crop  is  fair  but 
the  sun  is  doing  quite  a  bit  of  damage;  blistering  the 
sides.  Yield  is  not  going  to  be  too  good  on  account  of 
hot  weather,  but  better  than  the  last  few  years. 


EDGERTON,  OHIO,  August  23,  1937 — Approximately  a 
half  crop.  Three  hundred  acres. 

NOTTINGHAM,  PA.,  August  25,  1937 — From  what  we 
have  seen  and  what  we  are  told,  the  yield  in  this  section 
will  be  disappointing.  Have  not  had  a  grower  tell  us 
he  would  have  a  crop,  and  then  the  four  days  of  excep¬ 
tional  rain.  There  will  not  be  any  twenty  tons  per  acre 
here  this  season,  as  they  had  in  1936. 

MCEWEN,  TENN.,  August  23,  1937 — We  are  having 
some  very  hot  and  dry  weather  and  our  prospects  are 
about  40  per  cent  less  than  three  weeks  ago.  Looks  like 
the  Government  estimate,  as  of  August  12th,  too  high 
for  Tennessee,  if  other  sections  of  the  state  have  had 
as  unfavorable  weather  recently  as  here.  Unless  we 
have  sufficient  rain  shortly  it  will  not  help  our  crop. 
Our  canning  season  started  the  first  of  August.  We 
understand  that  the  yield  of  early  market  tomatoes  was 
very  good  this  year.  All  that  acreage  is  confined  to  the 
Western  part  of  the  state. 

MIDWAY,  TENN.,  August  23,  1937 — Prospects  for  a 
large  crop  are  not  good.  Very  hot  and  dry.  Acreage 
decreased. 

HYACINTH,  VA.,  August  26,  1937 — Canning  in  this 
section  is  about  over.  It  was  hot  and  dry  and  now  it 
has  been  raining  for  four  or  five  days. 

INDIAN  VALLEY,  VA.,  August  21,  1937 — Acreage  has 
been  curtailed  over  20  per  cent  on  account  of  blight  the 
past  two  years.  Prospective  yield  this  year  is.  about 
50  per  cent  on  account  of  severe  blight. 

LYELLS,  VA.,  August  23,  1937 — Very  poor  crop,  es¬ 
pecially  the  late  one.  Think  there  will  be  very  few 
tomatoes  canned  in  September.  Leaves  have  left  the 
vines  and  the  fruit  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  which 
is  ruining  it.  Will  not  pack  over  half  of  normal  crop. 

MAURERTOWN,  VA.,  August  24,  1937 — Just  beginning 
to  pack.  Have  normal  acreage.  Growing  season  has 
not  been  favorable.  Expect  about  two  thirds  of  a 
normal  pack. 

SANDY  LEVEL,  VA.,  August  24,  1937 — About  a  half 
yield  as  compared  with  last  year.  Crop  practically 
destroyed  by  hail. 

SCOTTSVILLE,  VA.,  August  23,  1937 — Our  acreage  is 
about  20, per  cent  less  on  account  of  high  water  and 
storage  of  plants.  It  is  raining  today,  which  is  very 
bad  on  the  crops.  Some  of  our  fellows  do  not  think  the 
canning  season  will  last  long  on  account  of  the  wet 
weather.  Plants  have  begun  to  lose  their  leaves  and 
several  fields  seems  to  be  dying.  Does  not  look  at  all 
encouraging  at  present. 
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Comfianif^  Ineorftorafed 


fA  Langsenkamp  Strainer  in  your  juice  and 
pulp  lines  may  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars 
on  this  season's  pack.  This  strainer,  install¬ 
ed  in  lines  to  filling  machines  automatically 
removes  objectionable  particles  from  pro¬ 
duct.  Fibre,  black  specks,  particles  of  steel 
wool  inadvertently  left  in  equipment  after 
Langsenkamp  cleaning,  or  other  matter  causing  grading 
Strainer  loss  removed  by  Langsenkamp  Strainer. 

Easy  to  install.  Easy  to  clean.  Requires  little  attention. 
Increases  the  profit  yield. 


Install  this  season— NOW!  Wire  quan¬ 
tity,  stating  whether  lor  pulp  or  juice. 


Complete  Equipment  for  Tomato  Products 


niHUHHH  N.r. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Oeden,  Utah 

Acme  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Sprinefleld.  Mo. 


Will  Pay  Its  Cost  Many 
Times  Over  THIS  SEASON 


The  Hardie  is  a  vertical  type  crankshaft  driven  pump — 
a  type  which  has  been  proven  superior  in  design  and  con¬ 
struction  for  all  high  pressure  spraying  in  canning 
plants. 

This  pump  will  deliver  pressures  from  400  to  600  pounds 
per  square  inch  at  a  6  to  50  gallon  per  minute  capacity 
for  washing  vegetables,  meats,  etc. 

Hardie  pumps  will  reduce  water  consumption  from  35% 
to  80%—  yet  giving  a  96%  to  99%  volumetric  efficiency — 
the  highest  in  the  industry.  They  make  ten  gallons  of 
water  at  500-pound  pressure  do  the  work  of  100  gallons 
at  normal  pressure. 

Send  for  the  special  Hardie  Bulletin  No.  1,  illustrating 
specially  designed  units  for  the  canning  industry. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 


For  Tomato  Pulp  Coil  and  General 
Canning  Machinery  Cleaning 


^‘Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHDGRAPHINB  CD. 

■“  INC.  • 

Herman  Damse .  Presi^. 
^•IB-^-ZI  E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMOREvMD. 

Phones — Plaza  IS^S-iSP-G 


.THf  BEST  Of 
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FOR  THE^ 
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PUT 
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OTHER  ITEMS 

NOTTINGHAM,  PA.,  August  25,  1937 — Corn:  We  had 
a  flood  here  on  Saturday  night,  the  21st,  and  it  has 
been  raining  almost  continuously  since.  The  grower 
is  getting  a  good  tonnage  per  acre;  the  canner  is  not 
getting  a  case  per  ton.  Very  large  cob  but  the  grain  is 
short;  cobs  are  well  covered. 

WATERBURY,  VT.,  August  24,  1937 — Corn:  Looks  like 
a  full  average  crop.  Will  begin  canning  on  August 
30th. 

INDIAN  VALLEY,  VA.,  August  21,  1937 — Blackberries: 
Yield  was  excellent  but  only  a  small  proportion  canned 
on  account  of  lack  of  help. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONDITION  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
CANNING  CROPS— AUGUST  15,  1937 

By  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

August  25,  1937. 

SLIGHTLY  LOWER  YIELDS — Analysis  of  canners’  August 
15  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  shows 
little  reduction  in  the  prospective  yields  of  important  canning 
crops.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  August  high  temperatures, 
hot  winds  and  a  shortage  of  rainfall  threatened  to  lower  pros¬ 
pects  for  canning  crops  but  this  situation  has  been  eased  by  the 
occurrence  of  generous  showers  and  more  seasonable  tempera¬ 
tures  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country. 

TOMATO  PROSPECTS  DECLINE — Of  the  most  important 
canning  crops,  since  August  1  production  prospects  for  canning 
tomatoes  have  declined  about  9  per  cent.  The  adverse  effects  of 
a  period  of  intensely  hot  weather  in  the  Ozarks,  an  abundance 
of  rain  in  New  York  and  Ohio  and  some  recession  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  in  Indiana  have  reduced  the  prospective  produc¬ 
tion  to  2,001,700  tons.  Indications  continue  to  point  to  a  record 
production  of  1,087,900  tons  of  sweet  corn  and  the  snap  bean 
prospects  have  declined  about  2  per  cent  since  August  1.  Har¬ 
vesting  of  this  item  is  drawing  to  a  close  in  most  States  with 
August  15  indications  pointing  to  a  tonnage  of  102,600  tons  for 
1937. 

CANNERS  OPERATING  TO  CAPACITY — Canners  are  con¬ 
centrating  their  efforts  to  the  processing  of  the  important  can¬ 
ning  vegetables  and  miscellaneous  items.  Following  is  brief 
news  on  the  advance  in  maturity  of  canning  vegetables,  progress 
of  harvest  in  various  districts  and  general  comments  on  growing 
conditions. 

MAINE,  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES — Ideal  weather  through 
July  has  continued  into  August  and  at  present,  the  appeai’ance 
of  sweet  corn  is  good.  Showers  have  recently  fallen  over  much 
of  New  England  to  bring  the  crop  through  its  critical  period 
and  canners  will  start  packing  about  August  23.  Seasonal 
progi-ess  is  being  made  in  packing  snap  beans  and  the  season 
for  this  item  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

NEW  YORK  STATE — Frequent  moderate  to  heavy  rain 
storms  mostly  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  have  benefitted 
growing  crops  except  in  local  areas  where  fields  flooded  follow¬ 
ing  deluging  thunder  showers.  The  rainfall  was  especially  dam¬ 
aging  in  the  Lake  Shore  counties  and  the  tomato  crop  has 
suffered  the  greatest  injury.  Yields  which  growers  may  now 
expect  will  depend  upon  growing  conditions  through  the 
remainder  of  August. 

Prior  to  the  rainy  period,  soil  moisture  was  somewhat  lack¬ 
ing  for  the  best  development  of  snap  beans  and  packing  opera¬ 
tions  have  dragged.  Wax  beans  have  suffered  more  than  green 
beans.  Canners  will  turn  their  attention  to  sweet  corn  packing 
about  August  20  with  prospects  of  a  good  crop. 

Canning  crops  of  less  importance  are  making  seasonal  pro¬ 
gress.  Kraut  cabbage  is  suffering  from  worm  and  insect  injury. 
Canning  beets  have  been  benefitted  by  the  improvement  in  soil 
moisture  conditions  and  are  sizing  up  for  good  yields. 


NEW  JERSEY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  WESTERN  MARY¬ 
LAND — Snap  bean  packing  operations  have  been  suspended  and 
canners  are  ready  to  pack  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes.  The  sweet 
corn  crop  in  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Maryland  has  reached 
maturity  under  satisfactory  weather  conditions  and  present 
prospects  point  to  good  yields.  Tomatoes,  however,  have  not 
come  up  to  early  season  expectations.  While  the  vines  are  vig¬ 
orous,  the  set  of  fruit  is  light.  Fruit  is  also  slow  in  ripening 
and  packers  did  not  handle  any  volume  prior  to  August  15. 

Recent  rains  which  have  fallen  in  New  Jersey  have  checked 
the  decline  in  condition  of  snap  beans  and  lima  beans.  Lima 
beans  may  recuperate  to  some  extent  but  the  snap  bean  season 
is  too  far  advanced.  Canning  beets  have  been  benefitted  by  the 
mid-August  rains  and  are  sizing  for  a  large  tonnage. 

DELAWARE,  MARYLAND,  VIRGINIA— Foremost  in  the 
minds  of  the  Eastern  Shore  canners  is  the  crop  of  tomatoes. 
Packing  operations  had  reached  their  height  by  mid-August 
and  indications  point  quite  definitely  to  a  crop  somewhat  less 
than  was  in  prospect  earlier  in  the  season.  Heat  has  curtailed 
yields  with  the  greatest  reduction  in  lower  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  the  Northern  Neck  (Virginia)  considerable  wilt  and 
blight  has  developed. 

The  early  fields  of  sweet  corn  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  are 
being  harvested  and  show  prospects  for  good  yields.  Soil  mois¬ 
ture  is  adequate  for  the  later  plantings  and  with  some  warm 
weather,  good  yields  will  be  available  for  canners.  Virginia’s 
crop  of  pickling  cucumbers  is  now  moving  to  salting  stations. 

INDIANA,  OHIO — Indiana  and  Ohio  have  in  general  had 
fairly  satisfactory  conditions  for  sweet  corn  but  too  much  rain 
for  tomatoes.  Harvesting  of  both  of  these  crops  is  in  progress. 
Yield  prospects  for  Ohio  tomatoes  continues  the  decline  which 
got  started  early  in  the  season.  The  season  for  Indiana  growers 
has  been  a  more  favorable  one,  although  there  has  been  some 
recession  in  the  condition  of  the  crop  during  the  last  two  weeks 
from  blight  and  sunscald.  The  few  warm  days  early  in  August 
benefitted  the  sweet  corn  crop  and  canning  of  this  crop  is  in 
full  swing. 

The  condition  of  kraut  cabbage  in  both  Indiana  and  Ohio  has 
shown  little  change  since  August  1  but  there  has  been  a  slight 
recession  in  the  condition  of  the  pickle  crop.  Harvesting  cucum¬ 
bers  is  getting  under  way. 

KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE — In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
the  only  canning  crop  of  current  interest  is  tomatoes.  Scattered 
showers  over  both  States  have  relieved  the  shortage  of  moisture 
which  was  becoming  apparent  late  in  July.  These  showers  have 
checked  further  deterioration  of  the  crop.  Packing  has  been  in 
progress  several  weeks  and  will  probably  continue  into  Sep¬ 
tember. 

ILLINOIS,  MICHIGAN,  WISCONSIN— Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin  snap  bean  growers  would  be  glad  to  have  additional  rains 
to  improve  their  crop  prospects.  Inadequate  soil  moisture  and 
high  temperatures  early  in  August  hurt  prospects  in  these  two 
States. 

For  a  short  period  early  in  the  month,  canners  feared  the 
spell  of  hot,  dry  weather  would  not  only  affect  snap  beans  but 
would  curtail  prospects  for  other  canning  crops,  especially  sweet 
corn  which  is  extensively  grown  in  Illinois.  These  fears  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  alleviated  by  recent  rains.  The  need  for  rain  is 
still  apparent  in  parts  of  Wisconsin,  although  showers  on 
August  11  went  far  toward  meeting  this  need. 

The  intake  of  cucumbers  by  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  salting 
stations  has  been  quite  heavy.  Prospects  are  favorable  for  a 
good  yield.  Canning  beets  and  lima  beans  are  also  growing  well. 
Grass-hoppers  and  other  insects  are  menacing  the  kraut  cab¬ 
bage  except  where  control  measures  have  been  applied.  Packing 
tomatoes  is  under  way,  but  mostly  confined  to  Illinois  where 
prospects  are  favorable. 

IOWA,  MINNESOTA — Iowa  and  Minnesota  sweet  corn 
growers  were  greatly  concerned  about  the  prospective  damage 
from  hot  winds  early  in  August  but  scattered  showers  over  much 
of  the  territory  has  checked  deterioration.  Packing  became  quite 
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iiij  YEARS  OF  PERFECT 
STEAM  DISTRlRUTIOni 


^  Some  of  our  Retorts  have  been 
operating  satisfactorily  for  over  25  years 
and  are  still  going.  Process  Retorts  are 
the  most  important  equipment  in  any 
plant,  so  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to 
install  the  ones  that  have  proved  records. 
Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


yit  £aU!  .  .  . 

The  Saga  of  the  Canning  Industry 

THE 

CANNING  CLAN 

By  Earl  Chaplin  May 

A  vivid  presentation  of  the  achievements  of  those  brave 
and  persistent  pioneers  who  overcame  the  innumerable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  commerical  preservation  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  and  of  the  constant  war  for  perfection  being  waged 
by  their  modern  successors. 

Mr.  May  devoted  several  years  and  travelled  more  than 
40,000  miles  to  interview  men  and  women  whose  efforts  ' 
changed  the  eating  habits  of  civilizations.  He  traces  the 
industry  to  its  origins  and  then  brings  it  to  date  with 
details  of  the  scientific  investigations,  mechanical  inven¬ 
tions  and  improvements  of  foods,  themselves,  now  in 
progress. 

S3.00  at  any  bookstore,  or  direct  from 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


THE  MACMILLAN 

60  Fifth  Avenue  • 


COMPANY 

New  York  City 


THE  1937  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  28th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Aaaociation, 
from  Statiatical  Reporta  and  auch  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


5/8  Machine  Made  Hamper 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

Five  Types  At  Reasonable  Prices 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

'Largeat  manufacturera  of  S/8  buahel  cannera’  field  hampera  in  the  world’ 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


August  30, 1937 


SUGGESTING  A  GRADED  BROKERAGE 

HERE  are  a  lot  of  canners  who  do  not  enjoy 
“taking-it-on-the-chin”,  as  they  are  now  doing,  due 
to  the  buyers’  propaganda  and  ballyhoo  about 
excessive  crops  and  packs,  and  they  are  seeking  ways 
to  get  back  at  ’em.  One  good  thinker  among  the 
number  wrote  us  on  August  18th: 

“Dear  Judge: 

I  read  your  editorials  and  market  items  every 
week.  I  ab.solutely  agree  with  you,  although,  I  had 
to  carry  over  quite  a  little  corn,  because  the  price 
did  not  advance  to  what  we  thought  it  should,  and 
if  we  have  to  sell  at  today’s  prices,  it  means  a  big 
loss  to  us. 

The  important  que.stion  is:  how  can  this  be 
corrected’.'  I  have  thought  about  it  a  lot.  Thi.s 
morning  I  put  a  few  of  my  ideas  on  pai)cr.  1  am 
enclosing  a  coi>y.  What  do  you  think  of  it’/  You 
may  publish  it  if  you  think  it  is  worth  publishing, 
but  don’t  give  me  away,  for  the  brokers  would 
undoubtedly  blackmail  me. 

I  am  very  much  interested.’’ 

And  here  is  his  suggestion,  and  a  diagram  as  to  how 
it  would  work  out : 

“Dear  Judge: 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  what  the  cause 
of  this  deplorable  market  condition  on  canned 
vegetables  is  due  mostly  to  the  unscrupulous  ethics 
of  some  brokers. 

A  difference  of  five  cents  per  dozen  means  only 
a  loss  of  $4.00  per  thousand  cases  to  the  broker, 
and  if  he  splits  that,  it  really  is  only  $2.00  on  a 
dollar  per  dozen  basis,  while  to  the  canner  it  is 
$100.00. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  that  the  canners  adopt  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale  for  brokerage?  Say,  from  two  to  six  per 
cent.  For  instance,  let  60  cents  per  dozen  be  the 
low.  All  goods  sold  at  60  cents  per  dozen  or  less, 
allow  two  per  cent  brokerage.  For  each  additional 
nickle  per  dozen  allow  any  additional  one-fourth 
l>er  cent  brokerage,  which  would  average  four  per 
cent  brokerage  for  $1.00  per  dozen  merchandise 
and  five  per  cent  for  $1.20  per  dozen  merchandise. 
From  $1.20  per  dozen  allow  10  cents  per  dozen  for 
every  additional  one-fourth  per  cent  brokerage  or 
six  per  cent  for  $1.60  per  dozen  and  over  merchan¬ 
dise. 


.60  2'; 

$1.05  4147 

.65  2V-.7c 

1.10  41. .7 

.70  2  !/•>'/; 

1.15  4yi  7' 

.75  2%% 

1.20  57 

.80  37t 

1.30  5  <4  7 

.85  314% 

1.40  5>V', 

.90  3>/>% 

1.50  5-47 

.95  3%  7c 

1.60  67” 

1.00  47c 

Looks  like  our  correspondent  might  have  something 
there ;  but  we  would  rather  prefer  that  .sales  be  graded 
on  the  same  basis  canners  buy — tomatoes,  for  instance 
— from  the  growers ;  high  brokerage  for  first  quality 
(price)  sales,  medium  brokerage  for  common,  ordinary 
run-of-the-market  .sales  prices  and  vo  brokerage  for 


sales  at  or  below  generally  recognized  costs  (culls). 
That  is  just  a  slight  variation  from  the  above,  but  it 
would  put  the  pressure  on  where  needed — and,  it  should 
be  added,  would  apply  only  where  the  canners  haven’t 
the  guts  to  put  proper  prices  on  their  goods,  and  stand 
firmly  for  them. 

WE’D  LIKE  TO  KNOW 

E  arc  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  Wisconsin 
pea  canner  of  note,  and  whom  we  hold  in  high 
esteem  as  a  good  business  man,  and  he  asks  us 
a  <iuestion  which  we,  in  turn,  wi.sh  to  put  up  squarely  to 
the  department  of  the  Government  at  intere.st.  All  the 
indu.stry  would  like  a  definite  answer  to  this,  and  we 
believe  we  can  assure  the  Government  that  it  can  vastly 
improve  its  standing  in  the  minds  of  canners  generally, 
if  it  can  show  beyond  doubt  that  the  goods  arc  fully  up 
to  grade.  The  writer  says : 

“Wisconsin,  August  19,  1987. 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  your  various 
articles  about  market  condition  and  market  values, 
and  am  highly  in  sympathy  with  what  you  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  for  the  canning  trade. 

Now,  here  is  a  little  situation  that  I  would  like  to 
have  you  study  and  see  what  you  can  find  out  in  re¬ 
gard  thereto.  As  you  know,  the  Government  has 
in  recent  years  been  very  interested  and  active 
in  establishing  a  group  of  official  grades.  And  in 
fact,  the  Government  agents  demand  that  their 
purchases  be  made  on  the  basis  of  these  various 
grades. 

On  top  of  that,  the  Government  has  stipulated 
that  materials  which  are  produced  for  Government 
contracts  must  be  so  produced  or  manufactured 
under  the  Walsh-Healy  Act.  This  act  stipulates  an 
8-hour  day,  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

That’s  all  very  well  and  good,  but  let’s  see  what 
has  happened  now.  We  understand  that  last  week 
the  Navy  bid  on  extra  standard  3  Alaskas  was 
awarded  basis  cents  in  wood  cases,  double  wire 
strapped,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Now  these  wooden  cases 
cost  15  cents  a  piece,  knocked  down,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  2  cents  for  making  up,  plus  a  much  higher 
transportation  charge  to  bring  them  into  the 
factory.  In  other  words,  it  is  safe  to  figure  that 
peas  in  wooden  cases  cost  7*  o  cents  per  dozen  more 
than  in  corrugated  cases,  which  most  of  us  use  in 
shipping  peas. 

Now,  the  question  arises — is  the  Government 
able  to  buy  a  full  extra  standard  3,  according  to 
Government  specifications,  on  the  basis  of  80  cents 
factory ;  and  at  the  same  time,  have  this  packer 
comply  with  this  Walsh-Healy  Act  in  regard  to 
labor,  etc.,  in  packing  the  peas? 

Here  is  a  good  tOvSt  case.  Perhaps  a  little  in¬ 
vestigation  may  result  in  some  very  interesting 
information  which  would  somewhat  clarify  the 
present  situation. 

We  are  not  writing  this  letter  for  publication 
purposes,  and  have  our  name  attached  to  it ;  but  we 
are  passing  it  on  to  you  for  what  you  think  it  is 
worth. 
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Please,  let  us  have  your  reaction  to  this  matter.” 

Pea  canners  to  the  man  will  doubtless  reply  that  full 
extra  standard  No.  3  peas  cannot  be  produced  to  sell 
at  80  cents,  especially  when  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  re¬ 
quirements  are  complied  with.  Yet  some  canner  or 
canners  have  offered  the  peas  at  the  price.  Worse  still 
if  a  second  hand — a  buyer — made  such  an  offer,  because 
he  would  have  put  his  profit  on  the  buying  price.  The 
(luestion,  then,  seems  to  resolve  itself  into:  (a)  Were 
the  peas  fully  up  to  grade,  and  (b)  Was  the  labor  act 
complied  with.  And  for  this  we  join  the  industry  in 
wishing  to  know. 

• 

NEW  JERSEY  HAS  TOMATO  FIELD  DAY 

SEVERAL  hundred  persons  attended  a  tomato  field 
day  in  Vincetown,  N.  J.,  August  17,  as  the  guests 
of  Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  seed  growers  and 
manufacturers  of  tomato  juice. 

Visitors  were  shown  over  the  twenty-three  acres  of 
.Stokesdale  proving  ground  where  the  foundation  stocks 
of  this  company  are  produced. 

The  visitors  were  canners,  experiment  station  men, 
farmers,  canned  foods  buyers,  etc.  There  were  several 
interesting  exhibits  shown,  among  others  being  one 
which  displayed  the  development  of  the  tomato  from 
the  original  wild  type  down  to  the  present  highly  bred 
varieties. 

Many  other  sections  have  adopted  this  Tomato  Festi¬ 
val  idea,  but  the  greatest  field  day  on  tomatoes  (canned) 
is  being  held  by  buyers  everywhere. 


WHAT’S  WHAT  ABOUT  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

QUESTION — I  run  a  lunch  stand  in  a  canning  factory  during 
the  canning  season.  I  have  two  employees.  Should  they  get 
account  numbers? 

ANSWER — They  should.  Every  person  in  covered  employ¬ 
ment,  who  is  not  6.5  years  old,  should  get  a  Social  Security  ac¬ 
count  number  and  report  it  to  his  employer.  You,  as  an  em¬ 
ployer,  should  deduct  one  per  cent  of  each  employee’s  wages, 
when  and  as  paid,  and  pay  one  per  cent  yourself  to  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  each  month. 

QUESTION — I  am  65  years  old  now.  Do  I  have  to  pay 
taxes  for  unemployment  compensation? 

ANSWER — That  depends  upon  which  State  you  are  em¬ 
ployed  in.  Some  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  re¬ 
quire  contributions  from  employees.  If  in  your  State  employee 
contributions  are  rt*quired,  the  fact  that  you  are  65  years  of 
age  would  not  exempt  you.  There  are,  however,  other  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  considered,  such  as  the  number  of  employees  in 
your  particular  establishment. 

QUESTION — I  took  a  job  last  week  in  a  canning  plant,  and 
I  told  my  employer  my  Social  Security  account  number.  He  said 
he  didn’t  want  it,  that  his  industry  was  exempt  from  taxes  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Is  that  correct? 

ANSWER — No,  it  is  not  correct.  Your  employer’s  canning 
business  is  not  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  He  is  required  by  law  to  deduct  one  per  cent  from  each 
employee’s  wages,  when  and  as  paid,  and  pay  one  per  cent 
liimself  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  each  month.  He 
should  get  Form  SS-1  from  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
which  is  the  form  to  be  used  in  making  the  monthly  tax  return. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  is  required  to  file  Forms  SS-2  and  SS-2a, 
reporting  on  all  his  employees  who  worked  for  him  in  this 
industry  during  the  period  December  31,  1936,  and  June  30,  1937. 
These  rei)orts  also  will  be  required  hereafter  every  three  months. 
By  not  complying  with  the.se  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
.Act,  your  employer  is  violating  the  law  and  is  subjecting  him¬ 
self  to  penalty. 


CUT  COSTS -Do  the  Job  QUICKER! 


HANSEN  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Easily  Does  the  Work  of  5  People 


Yes  Siree!  You  can  bring  oper- 
ing  costs  way  down  low — becan.se 
tins  filler  is  ideal  for  tomatoes, 
beets,  beans,  also  for  a  large  variety 
of  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  lias 
adjustable  filler  hopper — gravity- 
does  95%  of  the  work.  Stainless 
steel  recessed  bowl,  easily  removed  and 
changed  for  various  sizes  of  cans.  (Capa¬ 
city  70  cans  and  up  per  minute,  acconl- 
iiig  to  products.  Write  for  catalo(>. 


HANSEN 

Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 


Intermountain  Representative: 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  First  Security  Bank  BISk.,  Ofden.  Utah 
1055  Ist  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washinirtun 
Tri-State  Representative: 

Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Delaware 


California  Representative: 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


RESALE  PRICE  CONTRACTS 

HE  signing  of  the  Miller-Tydings  Bill  last  week  by 
the  President  presents  many  problems  to  the  larger 
food  manufacturers  in  the  food  field.  Pressure  is 
already  being  brought  on  these  manufacturers  to  price- 
fix  their  products  in  retail  channels.  For  a  number  of 
reasons,  principally  the  comparative  situation  as  be¬ 
tween  nationally  advertised  and  private  brands,  manu¬ 
facturers  are  loath  to  go  into  price  fixing  contracts. 

Distributors  associations  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  however,  are  expected  to  “turn  on  the  heat” 
in  an  endeavor  to  force  manufacturers  into  line  on  price 
protection.  The  first  development  of  this  nature  has 
come  from  New  England,  where  the  New  England 
Wholesale  Food  Distributors’  Association  has  come  out 
flat-footedly  in  favor  of  such  a  stabilizing  move.  The 
executive  committee  of  that  association  has  approved 
and  submitted  to  its  membership  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion. 

WHEREAS,  an  Act  known  as  the  Fair  Trade  Law  has  been 
passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  takes  eft’ect  August 
26,  1937,  and  WHEREAS  similar  laws  are  in  effect  in  all  other 
New  England  States  with  the  exception  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  your  Executive  Committee  recommends,  and  has  so 
voted  that  all  Wholesale  Grocery  members  urge  their  suppliers, 
brokers,  and  agents,  whether  members  of  this  Association  or 
not,  to  stipulate  resale  prices  on  their  trade-marked  items,  both 
at  wholesale  and  retail,  which  will  be  equitable  to  each  class 
of  trade  and  to  the  consuming  public. 

Your  committee  feels  very  strongly  that  if  permission  granted 
under  this  Act  to  manufacturers  will  be  accepted  by  the  manu- 
factui-ers,  immediate  relief  will  be  obtained  from  chaotic  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  now  prevalent. 

Your  committee  further  feels  that  with  the  knowledge  that 
price-cutting  on  well-known  trade-marked  items  must  be  aver¬ 
aged  by  an  excessive  markup  on  other  items,  the  value  of  which 
consumers  can  have  little  or  no  information,  produces  an  un¬ 
healthy  economic  condition,  and  damages  rather  than  benefits 
consumers. 

Your  committee  therefore  urges  that  manufacturers  take 
advantage  of  this  Act  to  correct  this  situation,  in  the  belief  that 
in  so  doing  food  prices  will  be  regulated  at  fair  levels,  which 
will  definitely  result  in  benefit  to  the  Food  Trade  and  to  the 
consuming  public. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  request  of  your  Executive  Committee 
that  members  report  to  Secretary  Hanscom  as  soon  as  possible 
the  names  of  all  manufacturers  who  show  a  willingness  to 
stipulate  resale  prices. 

The  only  official  intimation  of  manufacturers’  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  new  federal  measure  was  contained  in  a 
rather  non-committal  statement  issued  by  Paul  S. 
Willis,  president  of  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  in  which  the  AGMA  leader  said : 

“Now  that  the  President  has  signed  the  Tydings- 
Miller  Bill  there  is  thus  removed  the  legal  hurdle  which 
has  up  to  now  prevented  manufacturers,  operating  in 


interstate  commerce,  from  entering  into  resale  price 
maintenance  agreements,  under  the  State  fair  trade 
acts. 

“To  the  extent  that  this  legislation  is  intended  to 
prevent  predatory  price  cutting  and  selling  below  costs, 
we  applaud  it,  for  this  association  has  for  many  years 
indicated  its  support  of  legislation  which  would  effec¬ 
tively  deal  with  the  prevention  of  predatory  price  cut¬ 
ting  and  below-cost  selling.  Whether  the  fair  trade 
acts  will  effectively  serve  this  purpose  only  practical 
experience  can  determine.” 

FOOD  BILL  COES  OVER 

EW  food  and  drug  legislation,  expected  to  pass 
at  the  current  session  of  Congress,  is  “dead” 
insofar  as  this  session  is  concerned,  but  advices 
from  usually  well-posted  Washington  quarters  indicate 
that  preferred  treatment  for  such  bills  will  be  afforded 
when  Congress  reconvenes  in  January. 

Pending  legislation,  including  the  Copeland  bill, 
which  has  already  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
Chapman  bill,  which  failed  to  pass  the  House,  has  been 
combined  into  a  “composite”  food  and  drug  bill,  and  it 
is  expected  that  this  measure,  with  possible  changes 
and  amendments,  will  be  the  one  which  will  come 
before  Congress  in  January. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  food  trade  is  the  fact 
that  the  grade  labeling  provisions  of  the  original 
Chapman  bill  were  dropped  in  the  later  proposal.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  grade  labeling  is  perman¬ 
ently  out  of  the  picture,  and  it  is  still  possible  that  such 
a  proposal  will  find  its  way  into  the  composite  bill  by 
the  time  that  this  legislation  is  submitted  to  Congress 
early  in  1938.  Continued  vigilance  by  the  industry, 
therefore,  is  indicated  as  a  necessity. 

CITRUS  LABELING 

ONSIDERABLE  furore  has  been  aroused  in  the 
trade  by  Florida’s  new  citrus  fruit  labeling 
law  requiring  that  containers  and  labels  of  cit¬ 
rus  fruits  packed  in  Florida  show  the  name  “Florida”. 

Francis  L.  Whitmarsh,  chairman  of  the  pure  food 
and  legislative  committee  of  National- American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  sums  up  the  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  trade  as  follows : 

“It  is  needless  to  review  the  many  reasons  why  this 
statute  should  not  have  been  enacted.  The  object  of  the 
sponsors  was  to  protect  Florida  products  and  promote 
their  sale.  In  effect  the  measure  would  have  the 
opposite  result. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 

RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 

FEWEST  PARTS 


ir 


“/»  has  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Eiirope. 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  panv 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


“THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBINS” 

.at  your  service  for  Quick  Shipment 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

for  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Citrus 
Fruits,  Seafoods 
COMPLETE  PLANTS  EQUIPPED 
Write  For  Catalogue  No.  600 


Bedford 


VIRGINIA 


Robins  Perforated  Crates 

Manufacturers  of  a  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 

•  your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Monitor  or  Robins  Tomato  Scalder,  Tomato 
Washer,  Ayars  Five  Pocket  Filler,  Clipper  Cleaners,  Hansen 
Lima  Bean  or  Whole  Grain  Corn  Filler,  Vegetable  Dicer  or 
Choppers,  Pumpkin  Seeder  and  Cutters,  Hydraulic  Presses  and 
Wooden  Tanks,  Sprague  60  Station  Peeling  Table.  Wm.  T. 
Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — 2  practically  new  Sprague  Enameled  Top 
Revolving  Tomato  Filling  Tables;  1  Sterling  Berry  Washer; 
1  No.  5  Style  A  Peerless  Exhauster.  Bai'gain  price  for  cash. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped 
on  30  day  free  trial.  Salesman  wanted.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept. 
CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — New  Perfection  Pea  or  Whole  Grain  Corn  Filler; 
also  one  6-pocket  M.  &  S.  Cooker  Filler,  both  for  No.  303  cans 
or  smaller.  Wire  condition  and  price.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — 3  Retorts,  2  crate  size;  I  Paddle  Type  Tomato 
Finisher;  1  “B”  size  American  Juicer;  Bean  Blancher;  Bean 
Cutter;  2  Bean  Snippers;  2  Small  Juice  Pumps.  Address  Box 
A-2244  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  one  line  of  can  making 
equipment.  Must  have  experience  on  both  square  and  round 
cans  and  be  able  to  set  up  line  from  slitters  to  double  seamer. 
Also  look  after  equipment  to  make  up  tops  and  bottoms.  Address 
Box  B-2216  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Foreman  with  experience  in  processing  and 
canning  of  grapefruit  and  pineapple  juice,  fruit  salads,  grape¬ 
fruit.  Must  be  acquainted  with  operation  of  modern  canning 
machinery.  Permanent  position,  all-year-round  work,  to  capable 
men.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
B-2224  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Chemist  for  a  year-round  position  with  large 
producer  of  Eastern  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  State  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  expected  to  start  in  first  letter.  Address  Box 
B-2228,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  17  years  experience  in 
packing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  desires  position  as 
Superintendent  with  reputable  concern.  Also  familiar  with  all 
types  of  machinery.  Address  Box  B-2212,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  year  round  operated  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  vacuum  packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2245  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Plant  Man¬ 
ager.  Twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  peas,  corn, 
beans,  spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished 
product.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2217  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Growers  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Specializing  in  the  principle 
varieties  of  Canners  Seeds. 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Uusiness  Rstablished  1784 

Crowing  itations  in  the  belt  growing  sections  throughout  the  United  States. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


gCDTT  yiNED 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  YINERS^YINER  FEEDERS 

feuadcrt  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 


DOUBTFUL 

Teacher :  Now  if  I  lay  five  eggs  here  and  three  eggs 
there,  how  many  will  I  have  altogether? 

Jimmy :  I  don’t  think  you  can  do  it. 


WHIZ 

The  commuter  took  a  short  cut  across  a  field  because 
he  was  late  for  his  train.  A  bull  saw  him  and  started 
in  i)ursuit. 

“Thank  God!”  observed  the  commuter.  “I  guess  I’ll 
catch  that  train  after  all.” 


TWO  MINDS  ALIKE 
Sweet  Young  Thing:  Have  a  cigarette? 

Elderly  Woman:  What?  Smoke  a  cigarette?  I’d 
rather  kiss  the  first  man  that  came  along. 

S.Y.T. :  So  would  I,  but  have  a  cigarette  while  we’re 
waiting. 


SCREWBALL 

Rookie  Pitcher:  You’ll  have  to  admit  it,  boss,  I 
always  have  something  on  the  ball. 

Manager:  Yes,  the  bats  of  the  guys  on  the  other 
team! 


Super 

Juice  Extractor 


1^1  In  this  new  Super  Juice  Extractor,  juice  is 

pressed  from  the  tomatoes,  not“paddled” 
UH  or  extracted  through  centrifugal  force. 
There  is  no  aeration  of  the  product;  vita* 
min  C  is  carefully  retained. 

A  simple  adjustment  precisely  controls  the  density 
of  the  juice — from  a  very  light  thin  liquid  to  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  pulpy  juice. 

Easily  handles  200  to  300  bushels  of  tomatoes  per 
hour — producing  10  to  20  gallons  of  juice  per  minute. 

Designed  primarily  for  manufacturing  tomato 
juice — operates  equally  well  on  whole,  cold,  scalded 
or  tomatoes  which  have  been  pre-heated  and 
crushed — the  Super  Juice  Extractor  gives  splendid 
results  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  details  of  the  new  Super 
Juice  Extractor,  also  copy  of  General  Catalog 
No.  400. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


FIRE  AWAY 

Chief  Petty  Officer :  The  enemy  are  as  thick  as  peas, 
What  shall  we  do? 

Officer  of  the  Deck :  Shell  them,  you  idiot,  shell  them. 


Speaking  of  public  enemies,  we  know  a  plebe  who 
gets  up  at  four  o’clock  every  morning  and  leans  out  of 
the  window  and  whi.stles  to  wake  the  birds  up. 


INFORMATION,  PLEASE 
Hotel  Guest  (phoning  down  from  room)  :  Is  this  the 
night  clerk? 

Clerk  (sleepy  and  in  bad  humor)  :  Well,  what’s  bit¬ 
ing  you? 

Guest:  That’s  what  I’d  like  to  know. 


Mistress:  Mary,  when  you  wait  on  my  guests  to¬ 
night,  plea.se  don’t  wear  any  jewelry. 

Maid :  I  haven’t  anything  valuable,  ma’am,  but  thanks 
for  the  warning. 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
Vdob"  MACHmERV  cdkydRATidN  ^^2^1 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

Q  Full  Details  of  the  New  Super  Juice  Extractor. 

Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  400,  with  Supplement, 


ADVANCEMENT 

“And  how  is  your  husband  getting  along  with  his 
reducing  excercises?” 

“You’d  be  surprised.  That  battleship  he  had  tat¬ 
tooed  on  his  chest  is  now  only  a  rowboat.” 


Wife:  Goodness,  George,  this  is  not  our  baby, 
is  the  wrong  carriage. 

Hubby :  Shut  up.  This  is  a  better  carrage. 
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FOR  CROWN  CANS  .  .  ^  USERS  of  cans  need  dependable  service.  And  Crown 


Can  is  making  sure  that  they  get  it.  Although  a  tremen¬ 
dous  demand  for  Crown  Cans  has  resulted  from  this 
company’s  methods  of  doing  business,  adequate  plant 
capacity  has  been  provided  to  meet  all  commitments  for 
this  season.  Production  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  Crown  Can  Plants  are  equipped  with  the  latest  and 
most  efficient  can-making  machinery. 

Crown  Cans  and  Service  offer  you  many  advantages.  A 
representative  will  give  you  details  without  obligation. 


PACKERS  CANS  FOR  1937 

sM  f.o.  h,  PhilaJetphia,  Baltunare, 
Louis,  Houston,  Mudistm  and 


GRoioiiiiiiur  con 


CROm  8c  SEAX. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Tomato  Canners  Have  Withdrawn  From  the  Market — A  Week 
of  Incessant  Rains  Has  Played  Havoc — Canners  Are  Coming 
to  Their  Senses  Over  Crop  and  Pack  Prospects. 

The  market — Let  us  dispose  of  the  usual  market 
review  first,  by  explaining  that  No.  2  standard 
tomatoes  reached  60c  at  last  reports — some  dam¬ 
age — but  that  no  one  is  now  offering  or  willing  to 
accept  business  in  this  Tri-State  region  at  any  price, 
and  so  there  is  no  market  on  them  today.  Corn  is 
very  quiet,  the  pack  making  satisfactory  progress 
where  they  have  been  able  to  get  into  the  fields,  and 
that  is  rare,  for  we  have  had  steady  rains  for  the  past 
week  and  more,  ranging  from  deluges  in  sections,  as 
the  Crop  Reports  show,  to  incessant,  steady  down¬ 
pours  which  have  flooded  fields  and  made  harvesting 
impossible.  Weeds  in  tomato  patches  and  elsewhere 
are  more  sturdy  and  higher  than  ever  seen  before, 
choking  most  crops,  and  adding  to  the  troubles  of  har¬ 
vest.  The  string  bean  packs  are  over,  and  most  of  the 
goods  already  sold  and  gone;  and  news  comes  in  from 
New  York  State  that  its  bean  pack  is  disappointing, 
and  prices  are  rising  steadily.  This  market  will  soon 
be  back  where  it  has  always  belonged,  round  85c  to 
90c  for  standard  cuts,  if  it  is  not  there  now  in  most 
canners’  minds.  There  is  a  scramble  on  by  buyers  for 
whole  beans  at  any  price,  and  wax  beans  are  sought 
without  price  quibbles.  You  have  quite  full  details 
under  other  Markets. 

As  the  corn  crop  came  on  the  quality  seemed  superb, 
and  canners  were  taking  great  care  on  that  line;  but, 
what  will  this  rain  interruption  do?  And  there  have 
been  such  interruptions  in  most  all  corn  canning  locali¬ 
ties  this  week.  Like  peas,  if  not  gathered  when  “right” 
corn  goes  back  rapidly,  and  there  has  been  but  little 
corn  harvested  for  a  week,  not  only  in  this  region  but 
in  many  other  heavy  corn  canning  places.  Let  too 
old  corn  go  to  seed,  boys,  rather  than  endanger  the 
price  market  on  the  good  pack  in  hand,  and  which 
you  may  still  get  from  the  later  patches.  Keep  in 
mind  what  the  pea  canners  did  to  their  market,  through 
taking  the  peas  that  were  held  up  by  rainy  weather 
and  when  cut  were  too  old.  They  could  have  gotten 
out  from  under  by  offering  these  peas  as  bargains — 
gotten  rid  of  them  once  and  for  all — but  some  canners 
wanted  to  try  to  fool  the  buyers  into  believing  them 
fair  standards.  You  corn  canners  have  not  a  ghost 
of  a  chance  to  work  such  a  thing — for  too  old  corn 
is  an  abomination,  whereas  old  peas  actually  make 
better  food  value,  though  of  low  quality,  and  yet  the 
pea  canners  could  not  get  away  with  it. 


The  fruit  crops  are  good,  but  in  this  section  they 
may  not  have  been  thinned  sufficiently,  and  there  is 
an  abundance  of  insect  damage,  shot-scale  on  peaches 
and  worms  in  apples.  The  bulk  of  canned  fruit  will  be 
produced  on  the  Coast,  and  they  know  how  to  handle 
their  packs  and  sales. 

The  fish  packs  all  point  to  high  prices  due  to  short¬ 
ened  outputs. 

Read  the  Crop  Reports  and  all  the  other  market 
reports  in  this  issue  so  that  you  will  know  conditions 
and  don’t  depend  on  the  buyers  to  tell  you  market  con¬ 
ditions  and  what  prices  to  charge  for  your  goods. 

RETURNING  SANITY — Within  a  few  months,  and 
for  years  to  come,  men  in  this  industry  will  look  back 
upon  the  past  six  weeks  and  the  idiotic  market  condi¬ 
tions  and  stampede,  as  something  unexplainable,  a 
time  when  the  canned  foods  market,  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers,  went  berserk-crazy.  We  firmly  believe  that  the 
market  raid  was  carefully  planned,  and  we  all  know 
that  it  was  perfectly  executed,  and  there  never  was 
one  moment  when  the  fear  they  waved  in  your  faces 
had  any  substance  in  fact.  They  told  you  all  crops — 
and  packs — would  be  record-breakers,  and  seemingly 
canners  swallowed  the  pap  more  avidly  than  any  one 
else.  And  they  were  so  clumsy  as  to  select  canned 
tomatoes  as  the  belle-horse  to  lead  all  canned  foods 
prices  down  into  the  valley  of  below  cost.  Tomatoes 
was  the  only  item  in  the  whole  list  of  canners’  crops 
which  did  not  show  an  increase  in  acreage  over  1936 — 
it  showed  3  per  cent  less  acreage.  And  the  prospective 
yield  announced  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  for  ’37  was  4.80  tons  per  acre  against  the 
corrected  yield  figures  of  4.74  for  1936.  Yet  out  of 
this  they  made  the  warning  that  the  production  of 
tomatoes  would  be  increased  70  per  cent  over  the 
1928-32  average.  Not  a  word  about  1936;  and  not  a 
word  about  the  3  great  tomato  packs  of  1934,  22,376,- 
349  cases  (NOTE:  2’s,  not  3’s  as  tomatoes  used  to  be 
quoted — not  a  word  about  that  either),  1936,  26,984,- 
642  cases,  and  1936,  24,208,740  cases,  practically  every 
case  of  which  was  eaten  up  and  gone  before  1937 
packed  tomatoes  appeared.  They  did  say  there  were 
about  2V2  million  cases  carried  over,  but  to  get  that 
figure  they  had  to  suddenly  cut  popular  consumption 
down  from  an  average  of  above  21/2  million  cases  per 
month  (231/2  niillion  cases  consumed  in  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  year)  to  about  700,000  cases  in  three 
months. 

They  cannot  pack  as  many  canned  tomatoes  out  of 
this  year’s  acreage,  and  its  condition,  as  they  did  last 
year.  Canners  now  see  that,  and  so  they  are  out  of 
the  market.  They  are  beginning  to  think  things 
through — and  see  things  as  they  are.  This  is  needed 
in  other  crops.  Last  year’s  (’36)  pea  pack  was  33 
per  cent  below  1935’s;  get  the  figures.  Take  out  the 
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poor  standards  forced  on  pea  canners  this  year,  by 
the  weather,  and  you  will  find  the  better  grades,  and 
full  standards,  in  very  strong  statistical  position.  The 
’36  pack  of  corn  was  but  two-thirds  of  the  1935  pack, 
and  if  Nature  will  let  the  corn  growers  gather  their 
crop  this  pack  may  come  back  to  normal;  maybe  a 
little  better.  But  all  of  it  is  needed,  particularly  if  of 
good  quality. 

An  ideal  summer,  with  more  rain  than  anyone  has 
seen  in  any  summer,  in  most  cases,  made  you  easy 
victims  of  the  propaganda,  but  you  are  coming  out  of 
the  trance,  and  seeing  things  as  they  really  are. 

The  Crop  Reports  we  give  you  each  week  are  not 
lies,  and  don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  they  are.  If  we  gave 
you  the  names  of  some  of  these  writers  you  would 
have  every  confidence. 

A  well  known,  and  good,  canner  of  Pennsylvania, 
sitting  in  our  office  this  week,  said  he  had  prepared 
for  a  pack  of  25,000  cases  of  tomatoes — he  seldom  or 
never  packs  below  extra-standards  of  anything.  He 
gave  us  his  word  that  he  cannot  see  10,000  cases. 
“Look  at  the  fields  as  you  drive  by  and  the  tomato 
vines  appear  wonderful;  but  get  over  the  fence  and 
walk  among  them  and  you  will  note  6  to  7  tomatoes 
to  the  vine,  instead  of  30  or  more.  They  are  all  vines, 
and  now  being  choked  out  by  weeds.’’  Many  of  his 
growers  had  yields  of  better  than  20  tons  per  acre 
last  year  (when  he  had  almost  twice  as  much  acreage 
as  this  year)  and  they  are  coming  in  to  tell  him  “You’ll 
not  get  the  tomatoes  we  had  last  year.’’  And  worse, 
if  anything  than  this:  a  particular  buyer,  who  always 
wants  strictly  fancy  2’s  and  is  willing  to  pay  $1  or 
more  for  them,  asked  for  samples.  The  crop  is  just 
coming  on — canning  will  begin,  may  be,  next  week, 
in  earnest — so  he  packed  a  half  dozen  cans ;  had  them 
graded  and  they  graded  94  to  95.  Then  he  told  the 
graders  to  stick  their  fingers  in  them:  they  were  so 
soft  that  they  would  not  hold  up  under  shipment ;  like 
watermelon  meat,  as  he  said.  Too  much  rain;  too 
soft  texture.  That  is  what  most  careful  tomato  can¬ 
ners  are  finding,  and  it  is  that  which  is  cutting  down 
the  yields. 

This  same  canner  has  finished  his  bean  packs — 
16,000  cases  green  and  about  5,000  or  6,000  cases  wax 
— and  they  have  all  been  sold,  at  his  own  prices,  hav¬ 
ing  sold  no  futures,  and  the  buyers  are  begging  for 
shipments,  being  all  out  of  beans. 

We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out:  no  vegetable  crop 
— for  canning,  the  fresh  market  or  for  freezing — has 
this  year  come  through  according  to  expectations ;  and 
now  that  the  heavy  season  is  on,  the  record  looks  as 
if  it  would  not  be  broken.  The  only  crop  that  may  be 
said  to  meet  the  roseate  expectations  of  the  buyers — 
is  weeds.  It  is  time  the  canners  came  to  their  senses. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Tomatoes  Move  Upward  Sharply — California  Prices — Corn 
Pack  Reported  Large — Low  Grade  Peas  Easy,  Higher  Grades 
Steady — Facing  Short  Salmon  Pack,  Buyers  Decide  to  Wait — 

New  Pear  Prices — The  Contract  Adjustment  Question. 

New  York,  August  27,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — Of  outstanding  importance  in 
this  week’s  market  was  the  sharp  recovery  in 
southern  tomatoes,  influenced  by  the  Government 
buying  program.  This  development  tended  to  upset  all 
previous  calculations  on  the  trend  of  this  market,  and 
apparently  many  buyers  were  “caught  short’’  when  the 
market  started  its  upswing.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
market,  interest  attached  to  the  announcement  of  ten¬ 
tative  opening  prices  for  Bartlett  pears  by  Calpak,  and 
continued  steadiness  in  salmon.  In  the  remainder  of 
the  canned  vegetable  market,  continued  reports  on 
heavy  pack  totals  tended  to  excercise  a  bearish  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  market. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  unexpected  entry  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  into  the  canned  tomato  market  has  in¬ 
jected  a  new  note  into  the  canned  foods  situation  which 
distributors  are  studying  closely.  If  the  government 
purchases  tomatoes,  to  relieve  a  surplus,  it  is  argued, 
the  same  move  may  develop  in  connection  with  peas, 
corn,  and  other  canned  foods  which  may  be  in  over¬ 
supply.  This  line  of  reasoning,  it  is  believed,  will 
influence  many  jobbers  to  step  up  their  purchasing 
operations  slightly,  notwithstanding  general  expecta¬ 
tions  of  near-record  pack  totals  in  some  lines. 

TOMATOES — Southern  tomato  packers  advanced 
their  quotation  over  the  week-end  on  reports  of  planned 
purchasing  of  some  500,000  cases  by  the  Federal  Sur¬ 
plus  Commodities  Corporation.  The  market  moved  up 
to  40  cents  for  No.  1,  571/)  cents  for  No.  2,  82i/)  cents 
for  No.  21/0,  921/)  cents  for  No.  3,  and  $2.50  for  No. 
10.  Packers  later  generally  withdrew  all  quotations, 
following  heavy  rains  which  were  reported  to  have 
caused  considerable  crop  damage.  The  recovery  in 
the  market  for  southern  pack  has  excercised  a  firming- 
up  tendency  in  canned  tomatoes  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  reported,  although  no  appreciable  price 
advances  are  as  yet  in  evidence.  Many  jobbers,  who 
had  been  extremely  bearish  in  their  price  views  on 
canned  tomatoes,  have  been  caught  short  on  supplies 
by  the  current  advances  on  withdrawals,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  fair  amount  of  business  will  be  placed 
when  canners  resume  prompt  shipment  offerings. 

CALIFORNIA  TOMATOES  —  Opening  prices  on 
1937  pack  tomatoes  were  named  this  week  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation.  Solid  pack,  under  the 
corporation’s  featured  brand,  lists  at  85  cents  for  No.  1, 
$1.00  for  No.  2,  $1.35  for  No.  21/2,  and  $4.15  for  No. 
10.  Standards,  with  puree,  are  listed  at  60  cents  for 
No.  1,  70  cents  for  No.  2,  85  cents  for  No.  2i/),  and 
$2.75  for  No.  10,  with  fancy  No.  10  puree  posted  at 
$3.10.  On  tomatoe  juice,  under  Calpak’s  featured 
brand,  the  market  is  quoted  at  35  cents  for  the  buffet 
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size,  55  cents  for  picnic  tins,  72V2  cents  for  No.  2,  90 
cents  for  2V-2,  $1.60  for  the  46-ounce  container,  and 
$2.90  for  No.  10. 

CORN — Pack  prospects  continue  to  command  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  the  market.  Wisconsin  reports 
predict  a  pack  of  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  cases,  which 
compares  with  something  better  than  500,000  cases  a 
year  ago.  Buying  of  spot  corn  continues  rather  slack 
at  the  moment,  with  standards  generally  commanding 
70  cents  per  dozen  at  canneries. 

PEAS — The  market  continues  to  sag  downward  on 
the  lower  grades  of  Alaskas  which  are  in  plentiful 
supply,  with  prices  nominal.  The  higher  grades  hold 
relatively  steady,  with  short  deliveries  reported  in 
some  instances.  The  pack  of  sweet  peas  appears 
definitely  short  on  top  grades,  with  deliveries  being 
accepted  with  no  demands  for  contract  adjustments. 

SALMON — While  it  is  generally  accepted  that  this 
year’s  pack  will  be  short  on  practically  all  grades, 
buyers  seem  to  feel  that  they  will  lose  nothing  by 
waiting  until  they  are  actually  in  need  of  supplies 
before  placing  salmon  contracts.  The  market  for 
prompt  shipment  holds  at  $2.50  for  reds,  $2.10  for 
medium  reds,  $1.25  for  pinks,  and  $1.20  for  chums,  all 
in  No.  1  tall  tins,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle.  The  pack  of  all  varie¬ 
ties  in  Alaska  up  to  August  14,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  was  5,551,920  cases,  as  compared 
with  4,527,649  cases  on  August  17,  a  year  ago.  Pack 
of  pinks  was  2,800,876  cases,  against  3,622,908  cases, 
while  chums  stood  at  560,  533  cases  against  939,  660 
cases.  The  pack  of  cohoes  was  placed  at  76,921  cases, 
against  167,925  cases  a  year  ago,  while  yield  of  reds 
stood  at  2,044,465  cases  on  August  14  this  year,  as 
compared  with  2,377,925  cases  as  of  August  17,  last 
year. 

PEARS — California  Packing  Corporation  this  week 
announced  tentative  opening  prices  on  new  pack  Bartlett 
pears  on  the  basis  of  $1.75  for  “Del  Monte”  No.  2y.)  with 
standard  No.  2i/o  listed  at  $1.55  and  seconds  at  $1.35. 
On  No.  2  under  the  “Del  Monte”  label,  the  corporation 
quotes  $1.35,  with  No.  1  at  $1.15.  Standard  No.  2 
are  posted  at  $1.25  and  No.  10  list  at  $4.00  for  waters, 
$3.35  for  pies  and  $4.00  for  solid  pack  with  No.  10 
under  the  “Del  Monte”  label  posted  at  $6.00.  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  during  the  week  announced  revised 
spot  prices  for  Bartlett  pears,  October-November  deliv¬ 
ery,  on  the  basis  of  $1.75  for  No.  2Vo,  $1.35  for  No.  2, 
$1.15  for  No.  1,  &lVi  cents  for  8-ounce,  and  $6.00  for 
No.  10,  all  under  the  company’s  featured  brand.  Inde¬ 
pendent  northwestern  packers  quoted  pears  out  during 
the  week  at  $1.85  for  fancy  No.  2Vo,  $1.45  for  fancy 
No.  2,  $1.25  for  fancy  No.  1,  and  $6.25  for  fancy  No.  10. 
On  choice  grade,  prices  are  $1.70  for  No.  2iA,  $1.35 
for  No.  2,  $1.15  for  No.  1,  and  $5.75  for  No.  10,  while 
standards  list  at  $1.55  for  No.  21/),  $1.25  for  No.  2, 
$1.05  for  No.  1,  and  $5.25  for  No.  10. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Buyers  generally  are 
making  time  pending  further  developments  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruit  situation  futures  booking  have 
been  only  moderately  fair  thus  far,  but  little  inclina¬ 
tion  to  make  additional  purchases  is  in  evidence  at 
this  time.  Distributors  are  somewhat  concerned  over 
consumer  reaction  to  the  higher  prices  quoted  on  this 


year’s  pack  of  canned  fruits,  and  reputedly  are  await¬ 
ing  results  from  their  retailers  before  embarking  upon 
an  additional  buying  program  on  coast  shipment  fruits. 
In  the  meantime,  the  market  in  California  continues 
to  show  a  steady  undertone. 

CONTRACT  ADJUSTMENTS— Considerable  inter¬ 
est  has  developed  in  the  move  of  southern  canners  to 
unite  against  making  any  contract  adjustments  involv¬ 
ing  deliveries  on  futures  this  year.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  general  weakness  in  canned  vegetables  of  the  new 
pack  has  induced  demands  for  adjustments  on  deliveries 
booked  earlier  in  the  season.  Some  canners  have  made 
some  adjustments.  Just  how  such  a  procedure  can  be 
justified,  however,  is  a  question.  If  the  market  were 
on  the  up-move,  a  demand  from  canners  for  adjust¬ 
ments  would  bring  on  a  wave  of  merriment.  Ap¬ 
parently,  jobbers  feel  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  lost 
and  everything  to  be  gained  by  demanding  contract 
adjustments,  and  some  justification  for  such  action  is 
expressed  by  distributors  who  cite  what  they  consider 
uncalled-for  pro  rata  deliveries  by  some  packers  on 
rising  markets. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

General  Market  Broadening,  Volume  Under  1936— Indications 
Point  to  Short  Tomato  Crop — Dry  Weather  Affecting  Bean 
Production — Beet  Pack  Begun — Fruit  Market  Strong — Far  East 
War  Having  It’s  Effect  on  Canned  Fish — The  Biddle  Case. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  27,  1937. 

ENERAL  MARKET — While  trading  has  broad¬ 
ened,  the  staple  items  like  corn,  peas  and  toma¬ 
toes  are  in  what  might  be  termed  the  watchful 
waiting  stage. 

The  Chicago  trade  are  busy  and  have  recorded  above 
an  average  August  volume  although  not  as  large  as 
August,  1936.  A  year  ago  we  were  in  the  throes  of 
a  boom  due  to  drought  conditions. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  Canners  Association  in  a  re¬ 
cent  bulletin  had  this  to  say: 

“From  present  indications,  the  size  of  the  to¬ 
mato  pack  in  Indiana  is  a  weather  proposition. 
Much  defoliation  has  occurred  and  much  fruit  is 
exposed  to  the  sun  with  the  consequent  damage 
from  heat.  It  seems  our  pack  will  be  of  compara¬ 
tively  short  duration  as  heavy  early  fruiting  is 
making  the  crop  ripen  within  a  very  short  period.” 
The  general  impression  is  that  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  pack  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  will  be  in  the  cans 
before  the  present  month  is  over.  The  combination 
of  hot  weather  and  too  much  rain  has  put  a  crimp 
into  what  otherwise  was  a  bright  outlook.  Market 
prices  continue  on  a  low  level  with  No.  2  standard 
Indiana  tomatoes  having  sold  during  the  week  under 
review  as  low  as  621/2C  to  65c,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  No. 
21/2  standards  were  sold  at  85c  with  some  No.  lO’s  at 
$2.65.  Canners  willing  to  confirm  at  these  prices  are 
few  and  can  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
By  far  the  large  majority  are  holding  for  consider- 
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ably  more  and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  this 
majority  are  confident  they  will  secure  their  ideas  a 
little  later. 

CORN — Canners  throughout  this  district  are  wind¬ 
ing  up  on  the  early  or  Yellow  variety  and  will  soon 
begin  on  White.  Prospects  for  a  favorable  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  pack  are  good  although  some  report 
that  the  yield  has  not  been  near  as  heavy  as  originally 
thought.  The  market  is  quiet  and  not  much  business 
is  being  booked.  Ruling  quotations  are — No.  2  stan¬ 
dard  crushed  white,  72i/)C  to  75c  factory;  No.  2  extra 
standard  crushed  yellow,  75c  to  80c  factory.  There 
is  a  scarcity  of  quotations  on  better  grades  in  fancy 
cream  style  and  crushed  as  well  as  whole  grain. 

PEAS — Slowly  but  surely,  the  demand  is  developing 
for  full  standards,  extra  standards  and  fancies.  There 
are  still  plenty  of  those  borderline  Alaskas  and  one 
can  purchase  them  at  a  price  range  from  65c  to  70c 
factory  Wisconsin,  but  full  standards  command  about 
10c  more. 

It  is  definitely  stated  that  the  plan  to  have  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Surplus  Commodities  Corp.  to  purchase  peas  has 
fallen  through.  The  Wisconsin  Association  however, 
has  requested  all  of  the  National  Associations,  i.  e., 
wholesale  grocers  and  chains,  to  make  a  special  sales 
drive  on  peas. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Drought  conditions 
have  materially  affected  the  production  in  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan.  The  pack  is  going  to  be  much  shorter 
than  originally  thought.  The  market  is  firm.  Wax 
beans  are  "obtainable  only  in  small  lots  and  are  quoted 
at — No.  2  standard  cut  wax,  90c  factory;  No.  2  extra 
standard  cut  wax,  $1.00  factory;  No.  2  fancy  cut  wax, 
$1.10  factory.  The  going  market  on  green  beans  is 
75c  for  No.  2  standard  with  the  better  grades  in  like 
proportion  and  whole  grades  held  firm  at  opening. 

BEETS  —  Packing  starts  in  Wisconsin  this  week. 
No.  2  fancy  cuts  have  been  quoted  as  low  as  67V2C  to 
70c  factory.  A  good  call  has  been  noted.  Heavy  fu¬ 
ture  sales  have  been  made  and  with  below  normal  crop 
prospects  as  compared  with  the  particularly  bright 
prospects  of  a  month  ago,  makes  most  beet  canners 
want  to  take  care  of  their  future  commitments  before 
re-entering  the  market. 

SAUER  KRAUT — Slightly  lower  prices  are  being 
quoted  such  as — No.  21/^  fancy  sauer  kraut,  75c  fac¬ 
tory;  No.  10  fancy  sauer  kraut,  $2.50  factory. 

BLUEBERRIES — The  opening  prices  on  No.  2  tins 
are  being  fully  maintained  as  the  trade  look  with  favor 
upon  them  especially  when  compared  with  other  berry 
prices  in  that  size  container.  Some  easiness  has  crept 
into  the  No.  10  tin  blueberry  market  and  one  has 
learned  of  sales  here  basis  $7.50  f.  o.  b.  Maine  and 
$7.25  delivered  Chicago,  duty  and  freight  paid,  from 
Canada. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS — Strictly  routine  trading 
prevails.  Brokers  are  busy  making  up  pool  cars.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  not  anxious  to  stock  far  ahead.  Meanwhile, 
market  is  held  firm  in  California  on  peaches  and  one 
doesn’t  learn  of  any  lower  prices  than  the  tentative 
opening.  The  only  weakness  is  in  apricots  and  No. 
2V2  whole  unpeeled  standards  have  been  quoted  at 
$1.20  to  $1.25  f.  o.  b.  Coast. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Pears  occupy  the  center 
of  the  stage.  The  Chicago  buyers  are  taking  ahold 
somewhat  gingerly  but  canners  in  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  are  maintaining  their  opening  levels. 

PINEAPPLE — Chicago  merchants  are  still  experi¬ 
encing  difficulty  in  getting  shipments  through  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Another  National  Advertising 
Campaign  on  canned  Hawaiian  pineapple  starts  Octo¬ 
ber  15th  with  smashing  color  pages  in  leading  women’s 
magazines  and  Sunday  newspaper  magazine  sections. 
The  market  is  strong. 

SALMON — The  entire  fish  line  is  firm  with  going 
quotations — No.  1  tall  Alaska  pinks,  $1.25  Coast;  No. 

1  tall  Alaska  chums,  $1.20  Coast. 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA  HOSTILITIES— The  Chicago 
trade  is  watching  developments  of  the  conflict  in  the 
Far  East  with  keenness.  Already  China  tea  has  ad¬ 
vanced  and  some  seem  to  think  that  continuance  of 
the  war  will  have  a  notable  effect  upon  canned  items, 
exported  from  Japan  like — crabmeat,  tuna,  sardines, 
and  even  salmon.  Considerable  quantities,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  salmon,  are  marketed  annually 
throughout  our  country. 

THE  BIDDLE  CASE — And  still  they  come — here 
are  more  canners  who  have  paid  Biddle  brokerage : 

Bordo  Products  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Vincennes  Packing  Co.,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Alexander  &  Baldwin,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Eastern  Shore  Canning  Co.,  Machiponga,  Va. 

J.  Langrall  &  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Halfhill  Company,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Victor  Food  Corp.,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

Continental  Packing  Co.,  Macon,  Georgia. 

Comstock  Canneries,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Sodus  Canning  Co.,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Packing  Moving  Nicely — Good  Size  and  Plentiful — 
Shipped  as  Fast  as  Canned — Okra  Market  Active — Pimiento 
Promising — Still  Packing  Crowder  Peas. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  27,  1937. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  moved  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  this  section  the  second  week  of  the  Fall 
shrimp  canning  season.  The  shrimp  were  of  good 
size  and  they  were  plentiful  enough  for  the  boats  to 
make  good  catches  and  the  factories  operated  pretty 
steadily. 

The  shrimp  caught  in  the  lower  part  of  Mobile  Bay, 
near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  exceptionally  good  size 
for  this  time  of  the  year,  as  many  could  be  graded 
large,  and  all  of  them  were  large-medium. 

Heavy  rains  at  this  time  of  the  year  bring  small 
shrimp  from  the  rivers  and  mix  them  with  the  medium 
ones,  in  which  event,  the  Oyster  Commission  would 
stop  the  shrimping  in  Mobile  Bay,  so  as  to  stop  the 
destruction  of  small  shrimp,  which  are  too  small  to  be 
canned.  The  shrimp  trawlers  would  either  have  to 
fish  in  the  Gulf  or  knock  off  altogether.  As  long  as 
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the  water  in  the  bay  is  salty,  the  shrimp  keep  separate. 
The  small  shrimp  stay  up  the  rivers  in  brackish  water 
and  the  medium  and  large  shrimp  in  the  bay. 

The  market  was  cleaned  up  on  shrimp  when  the  new 
pack  came  in,  hence  shipments  are  going  out  as  fast  as 
the  shrimp  is  packed. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.45  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.50  for  medium  and  $1.60  for  large, 
f.  0.  b.  factory. 

OKRA — The  okra  pack  is  holding  its  own  and  the 
quality  is  first  class  in  every  respect. 

Cut  okra  appears  to  be  the  biggest  seller,  although 
okra  and  tomatoes  are  quite  popular,  and  good  quanti¬ 
ties  of  whole  okra  being  canned. 

Matured  okra  is  used  for  cut  okra,  as  also  for  okra 
and  tomatoes,  but  only  young  tender  okra  is  used  for 
the  whole  okra  pack. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  85  cents  per  dozen  for  No. 
2;  $1.15  for  No.  21/,  and  $3.75  for  No.  10. 

Whole  okra  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.50 
for  No.  10. 

Okra  and  tomatoes  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$4.50  for  No.  10.  All  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

PIMIENTOES — The  pimiento  pack  in  this  section 
is  getting  under  way  and  from  the  looks  of  the  crop, 
a  first  class  pack  in  every  respect  is  going  to  be  turned 
out. 

The  consumption  of  pimientoes  appears  to  be  on  the 
increase  in  this  country  and  as  this  section  turns  out 
pimientoes  as  good  as  the  best,  it  should  come  in  for  its 
share  of  the  increased  demand,  which  is  bound  to  come. 
It  is  hoped  that  canners  of  this  section  will  be  more 
aggressive  in  the  marketing  of  pimientoes. 

The  price  of  whole  pimientoes  is  65  cents  per  dozen 
for  four  ounce  and  90  cents  for  seven  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

CROWDER  PEAS — The  canners  of  this  section 
continue  to  pack  Crowder  Peas  and  this  pack  together 
with  the  okra  and  the  pimiento  pack,  keeps  vegetable 
canners  fairly  busy. 

The  price  of  crowder  peas  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2  and  $4.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Some  Items  Active,  Others  Neglected — Dried  Fruits  in  Market 
Price  Battle  Over  the  Gamblers — No  Definite  Opening  Fruit 
Prices — Re-name  Some  Pineapple  Prices — Peach  Canners  May 
Scale  Down  Some  Packs — Tentative  Tomato  Prices  Low 
Considering  Costs — Salmon  Pack  Short. 

San  Francisco,  August  26,  1937. 

HE  MARKET — The  canned  foods  market  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  rather  unsettled  condition,  with  some 
lines  moving  fairly  freely  and  with  others  almost 
entirely  neglected.  Prices  are  just  about  as  mixed, 
with  buyers  willing  to  pay  premiums  to  get  certain 
items  and  declining  to  buy  others  unless  granted  con¬ 
cessions  from  published  lists.  It  looks  very  much  as 
though  some  lines  would  remain  inactive  until  the  sizes 
of  the  packs  are  definitely  known. 


DRIED  FRUIT — The  excitement  of  the  moment  is 
the  fight  of  producers  seeking  to  tie  up  movement  of 
the  dried  fruit  crop  until  they  obtain  what  they  con¬ 
sider  a  proper  price.  Growers  throughout  the  State 
are  being  importuned  to  refuse  to  sign  “open  price”  or 
“warehousing”*  contracts,  under  which  fruit  is  sold 
by  the  producer  in  advance,  the  price  to  be  fixed  on  the 
date  delivery  is  demanded.  It  is  contended  that  packers 
have  sold  quantities  of  fruits  in  advance,  without  hav¬ 
ing  made  purchases  from  growers.  Growers  say  that 
before  the  speculators  started  their  campaign,  the 
Eastern  trade  was  ready  to  place  orders  at  prices 
from  12  to  15  per  cent  over  those  of  1936.  The  canning 
industry  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  similar  tac¬ 
tics,  speculators  having  sold  considerable  fruits-for 
salad  and  fruit  cocktail  at  low  prices  without  having 
first  made  purchases.  Orders  have  been  dangled  before 
canners  and  prices  were  demoralized  for  a  time.  This 
is  one  of  the  things  which  has  led  the  Canners  League 
of  California  to  revise  its  standards  on  these  items. 
The  new  standards  specify  the  proportions  of  the 
various  fruits  in  both,  with  slight  changes  on  the  count. 

FRUITS — Definite  opening  prices  on  new  pack  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  have  not  been  brought  out  at  this  writing 
and  there  are  no  indications  that  they  will  be  announced 
in  the  immediate  future.  For  the  time  being,  smaller 
packers  are  quoting  prices  on  peaches  that  are  the 
same  as  those  appearing  in  the  tentative  lists  of  the 
large  interests.  These  are  admittedly  very  close  to 
actual  cost  and  canners  whose  financing  is  not  of  the 
best  are  having  an  uncomfortable  time.  On  apricots 
and  pears,  quite  a  differential  prevails. 

PINEAPPLE — Most  packers  of  Hawaiian  pineapple 
are  again  quoting  prices,  these  being  the  same  as  those 
withdrawn  several  weeks  ago,  prices  quoted  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  August  15.  The  new  ones  are  for  shipment  not 
later  than  October  15,  1937.  Quite  a  few  items  are 
sold  out,  however,  these  varying  with  the  packer.  The 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  for  example,  has 
no  No.  21/2  or  No.  10  unsweetened  juice  to  offer,  while 
the  California  Packing  Corporation  is  sold  up  on  No.  10 
crushed  in  syrup  and  No.  10  crushed  in  juice  for  con¬ 
fectioners,  and  No.  10  crushed  in  juice  for  bakers,  and 
No.  10  unsweetened  juice.  Also  No.  2  tall  and  No.  1 
flat  crushed. 

PEACHES — With  prices  on  canned  peaches  rather 
below  earlier  expectations,  some  packers  are  scaling 
down  their  projected  packs  of  freestones.  An  output  of 
about  760,000  cases  seems  in  sight.  This  is  slightly 
larger  than  that  of  1936. 

TOMATOES — ^Tentative  prices  on  California  pack 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  some  business  has  already  been  received,  it 
being  recognized  that  they  are  low,  considering  the 
costs  of  canning  stock  and  labor.  Those  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  are  quoted  elsewhere. 

SALMON — The  pack  of  Alaska  reds  is  running  con¬ 
sistently  behind  that  of  last  year  to  the  corresponding 
date,  the  latest  report  placing  it  about  535,000  cases 
behind.  Cohoes  and  chums  are  running  about  50  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  pack,  with  pinks  about  25  per  cent 
less  than  a  year  ago.  The  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  quoting  pinks  at  $1.25  and  chums  at  $1.20, 
shipments  at  its  option  in  thirty  days,  f.  o.  b.  Alameda. 
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Some  members  of  the  trade  look  for  a  formal  opening 
price  of  $1.35  on  pinks  and  $1.25  on  chums. 

• 

JOHN  COLPITT  AINSLEY,  pioneer  California  fruit 
grower  and  canner,  passed  away  in  his  sleep  at  his 
home  near  Campbell,  Calif.,  August  22.  He  was  75. 
His  health  had  failed  in  recent  months,  but  his  death 
came  unexpectedly. 

Born  in  Stokesley,  England  in  1862,  he  spent  his 
youth  in  that  country,  coming  to  America  at  the  age  of 
23.  After  two  years  spent  in  Ohio,  he  came  to  Califor¬ 
nia  and  located  at  Campbell,  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
He  quickly  recognized  the  opportunities  in  the  fruit 
growing  industry  and  as  early  as  1888  began  canning 
fruit  with  home-made  equipment  for  shipment  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

His  “wash-boiler”  cannery  developed  into  a  model 
one  and  its  products  found  their  way  into  many  coun¬ 
tries.  Three  years  ago  the  plant  was  sold  to  the  Drew 
Canning  Company. 

Mr.  Ainsley  enjoyed  a  notable  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  with  employees  and  growers  and  some  of  the 
former  who  joined  his  staff  when  he  first  began  can¬ 
ning  operations  were  with  him  when  the  business  was 
disposed  of.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Canners’  League 
of  California,  the  Commercial  Club  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  Charity  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  San  Jose; 
Islam  Temple,  San  Francisco ;  Knights  of  Templar  and 
Scottish  Rite  Masons. 

Forty-three  years  ago  he  married  Miss  Alcinda  M. 
Shelly,  of  Campbell,  who  survies  him.  Also  surviving 
is  a  son,  Gordon  Ainsley,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Lloyd,  both  of  Campbell,  as  well  as  two  sisters  in 
England. 

• 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

general  about  August  10,  although  some  early  acreage  was 
harvested  before  that  time. 

Tomatoes  are  growing  under  satisfactory  conditions  in  Iowa. 
Set  of  fruit  has  been  heavy.  Condition  of  Minnesota’s  acreage 
of  kraut  cabbage  and  pickling  cucumbers  has  receded  slightly 
since  August  1,  due  largely  to  the  presence  of  insects. 

ARKANSAS,  MISSOURI — A  period  of  hot,  dry  weather  in 
the  Ozarks  which  reached  its  greatest  intensity  about  August 
9-11  damaged  the  tomato  prospects  materially.  Although  can¬ 
ning  got  under  way  in  some  factories  around  August  1  and  the 
earlier  pickings  were  saved,  fruit  remaining  on  the  vines  was 
badly  scalded.  The  final  outcome  of  the  crop  will  depend  on 
conditions  which  may  prevail  through  August.  There  is  a  heavy 
set  of  fruit  on  the  late  fields  which  may  come  through  to  good 
yields. 

COLORADO,  UTAH — In  Colorado  and  Utah,  rainfall  has 
been  very  light.  However,  most  canning  crops  arc  irrigated  or 
are  far  enough  advanced  to  escape  serious  damage.  Canners 
are  still  working  on  a  few  odd  lots  of  snap  beans.  The  crop  in 
Utah  has  not  come  up  to  expectations.  With  the  consummation 
of  packing  this  item,  canners  will  turn  their  attention  to  can¬ 
ning  tomatoes. 

OREGON,  WASHINGTON — In  the  Northwestern  States, 
after  harvesting  green  peas,  canners  either  center  their  opera¬ 
tions  on  various  fruits  or  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Kraut  cabbage  in  the  vicinity  of  Spokane  (Wash.)  and 
also  in  western  Washington  is  growing  under  satisfactory  con¬ 
ditions.  The  same  applies  to  pickling  cucumbers,  production  of 
which  is  mostly  centered  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  Pack¬ 
ing  snap  beans  is  slowly  drawing  to  an  end  and  while  yields 
have  been  disappointing  to  Washington  growers,  they  have  been 
above  average  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon. 


WITH  CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

“The  statute  vitally  affects  distributors  of  Florida 
citrus  fruits  and  juices  located  outside  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  who  sell  under  their  own  trade-marks, 
brands  and  labels.  The  statute  is  to  be  administered  and 
enforced  by  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission  and  regula¬ 
tions  are  to  be  drafted  and  promulgated  by  that  Com¬ 
mission. 

“Some  wholesale  grocers  have  indicated  that  while 
they  are  opposed  to  the  additional  statements  on  labels, 
they  are  not  concerned  with  the  provisions  that  require 
embossing  of  cans  and  other  containers.  Both  pro¬ 
visions  are  equally  obectionable.  Can  manufacturers 
have  presented  to  the  Commission  scientific  data  and 
information  indicating  that  embossing  of  cans  will  pro¬ 
mote  an  increase  in  swells  and  rust.  Moreover,  the 
house-owned  label  distributor,  who  buys  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  depending  upon  crop  and  other 
economic  conditions,  unquestionably  will  be  injured  if 
a  portion  of  the  products  distributed  by  him  are  marked 
with  the  name  of  one  State  while  the  remainder  of  his 
distribution  is  unmarked,  or  bears  the  name  of  another 
State. 

“Canners  and  wholesale  distributors  are  vitally 
affected  by  this  statute.  It  is  most  important,  there¬ 
fore,  that  wholesale  grocers  who  purchase  Florida 
citrus  fruits  and  juices  immediately  should  express 
their  views  fully  and  in  their  own  language  to  the 
Commission,  both  as  to  the  labeling  and  the  embossing 
of  containers.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F,  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 


Wholegrain — Continued 

Low 

High 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

_ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.76 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 95 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  6.76 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 82>/2  .87^ 

No.  10  .  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 76  .75 


Central 
Low  High 


CORN — Creamstyle 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V^ .  . 

Large,  No.  2>/^ .  . 

Medium,  No.  .  . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  . 

Medium.  No.  1  tall .  . 

Large,  No.  2 .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq .  . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq .  . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 

2.95  3.05 

3.05  3.15 

2.96  3.06 

2.75  2.86 


2.76  2.86 

2.86  2.96 

2.76  2.86 

2.66  2.76 

2.60  2.60 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2... . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 


.90 

.92  Vi 

.90 

6.00 

.87  Vi 

.90 

.80 

.86 

4.25 

4.26 

4.60 

.76 

.80 

.821/a 

'“.86 

.76 

.90 

4.15 

4.26 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.80 

4.00 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  AVhole  Green,  No.  2..., 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  21^  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.62  .60 
.96  1.26 

3.76  4.26 


.72  Va  .77  Vi 
3.60  3.60 

.60  .65 

3.15  3.26 


1.00 


.90  . 

.  6.60 


.86  .87  Vj 

4.35  4.60 


.70  .75 


.80 

1.20 

3.50 

.76 

.96 

4.00 


4.25  4.36 

.86  . 


4.50 


.55 

.90 

3.40 


1.00 

5.26 

.80 

4.00 

.76 

3.76 

1.40 

7.60 


1.10 

'i'.'oo 

'".96 


.76 

3.76 


.86 

3.76 


.76 


.70 

.80 

3.25 


.60 

1.00 

3.60 


1.16 
6.60 
.86 
4.25 
.77  Vi 
4,00 
1.60 
7.75 


Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2Vj  . 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.77  Vi 
4.00 


1.00 

4.60 


.90 


.77Vi 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  &s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s....„„. 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3a. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  28  ....„ . . 

lOs  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

lOs  . 


PUMPKIN 


.76 

.85 

3.60 

.85 

1.10 

3.36 

.90 

Std.,  No. 

No.  2Vi 

.96 

No.  3  .. 

3.60 

No.  10 

.80  .86 


.82  Va  .90 
4.26  4.60 

.66  .76 

3.60  4.00 


1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.77Vi 

4.26 

.72  Vi 

.75 

4.00 

4.76 

4.00 

.70 

.76 

.46 

.60 

2.26 

2.76 

.70 

.76 

3.60 

3.76 

.90 

1.16 

.96 

3.25 

.72V<i  .76 
2.16  2.35 


1.40 

1.60 

1.35 

1.46 

1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.10 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.16 

1.16 

1.25 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

.95 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

.96 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

.96 

1.16 

6.60 

5.75 

sir  -- 

.86 

1.00 

1.20 

6.00 

6.26 

6.26 

6.26 

.86 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

4.26 

4.76 

6.00 

6.25 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

1.20 

4.26 

4.76 

4.60 

4.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.35 

1.60 

1.35 

1.46 

1.26 

1.30 

1.26 

1.36 

1.20 

1.40 

1.16 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

.95 

1.06 

1.15 

1.25 

4.76 

6.60 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

.80 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

4.60 

4.76 

5.26 

6.60 

.76 

.86 

1.00 

1.06 

4.00 

4.26 

6.00 

5.60 

.70 

.76 

.87Vi 

.90 

4.60 

4.76 

.72  Vi 

.90 

.96 

.66 

.60 

.66 

.67 

3.20 

3.40 

.60 

.70 

. 76 

.76 

1.00 

. 76 

2.76 

3.00 

2.75  3.00 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

peas  and  carrots 

std.  No.  2 . . . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.85  . 

4.60  4.60 

.76  .76 

3.76  3.75 


.75  .86  . 

.90  1.00  1.20  1.30 


1.00  1.06  1.06 

6.50  6.00  5.60 

.90  1.00  . 

.  4.60 


SAUER  KRAUT 


Std.,  No.  2 . . 

.65 

.70 

.80 

No.  2Vi  . 

.8214  1.06 

.75 

.85 

.95 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

2.65 

2.80 

2.60 

2.76 

3.16 

1.30 

SPINACH 

Std..  No.  2 . 

.76 

.86 

.66 

.70 

1.07Vi 

1.12Vi 

No.  2Vi  . 

.96 

.90 

1.00 

1.86 

1.40 

No.  10  . . 

3.26 

3.00 

3.26 

4.20 

4.36 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

1.06 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

. 

Triple,  No,  2 . 

.86 

1.05 
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Eaitern 
Low  High 


70  .70 

87 '4  .871/4 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std..  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.26  3.26 


Central 
Low  HlKh 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaed 


3.00 


00 
90 

97%  .97% 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 
.96  1.10 

1.80  1.46 

4.06 

4.60 

.67% 

.86 

.70 

.76 

1.00 

1.26 

.90 

1.00 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

2.76 

2.80 

3.26 

8.60 

3.60 

ieo 

With  pnree 

.40 

.40 

.42% 

.45 

.60 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.70 

70 

No.  2%  . 

.86 

.90 

.86 

.96 

.86 

.92% 

Kn  a  . 

.90 

1.00 

2.60 

2.70 

2.76 

3.00 

2.76 

* 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.40 

.46 

.60 

No.  10  . 

2.86 

8.00 

8.26 

8.60 

3.60 

Std..  No.  1.  Trim  1.036 . 

.87% 

No.  10  . 

2.76 

8.00 

8.00 

8.26 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

..  .40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

No.  2  . 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.76 

.77% 

.80 

No.  10  . 

..  2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.26 

2.90 

3.16 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

.76 

.70 

.77% 

No.  2%  . 

..  1.06 

.96 

1.06 

No.  10  . 

..  3.76 

8.76 

8.00 

8.66 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 


R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2%.', 

Choice.  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


2.46 

8.76 


2.66 

9.00 


6.76 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Canned  Fruits 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2., 
STRAWBERRIES 


1.60 

1.66 

7.76 

8.26 

1.36 

1.36 

1.40 

1.46 

6.76 

6.76 

7.00 

.  3.10 

.  2.70 

.  1.70 

.  8.00 

7.26 

1.46 

1.60 

.  2.16 

7.60 

7.26 

7.60 

.  9.00 

7.26 

.  2.16 

7.60 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

.  2.66 

.  2.66 

APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 


Elx.  Pres.,  No.  1., 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 


APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2  Fancy..« . 


No.  2  Std.. 
No.  10  ... 


4.00 

4.26 

:o© 

8.60  4.00 

4.60  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 

.70 

4.00 

4.60 

.86 

.90 

4.26 

4.76 

HERRING  ROE 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy _ 

No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%,  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . 77%  .87% 

No.  2  .  1.10  1.16 

No.  6  .  3.30  3.60 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 62%  . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  .  80  .  80 

No.  2  .  1.12%  1.16 

No.  6  .  3.30 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.86  1.86 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  uni>eeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

Shr^ded.  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


.80 

.90 


Canned  Fish 


.82% 

.96 


2.00  2.10 

1.90  1.96 

1.60  1.66 


.  1.26 

.  3.60 

"'.'72%  "'.'86 
2.26  2.60 


1.70 

1.60 


6.60 

8.76 


1.86 

1.80 

1.66 

4.00 

6.00 

4.00 


10  oz . 

....  1.60 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

No.  2.  17  oz. . 

....  1.fi6 

2.00 

LOBSTER 

....  6.60 

6.60 

3.26 

lb . 

....  3J26 

%  lb . 

....  1.96 

1.96 

OYSTERS 

...  .96 

1.00 

1.10 

2.00 

2.20 

...  1.10 

...  l.f>0 

...  2.20 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

. 

Flat,  No.  i . 

. 

1.60  1.76 

1.66  1.66 

1.60  1.60 

1.10  1.20 

"e.OO  6.'26 

1.70  . 

2.00  . 

1.60  . 

1.86  . 

.  6.86 

.60  . 

.82%  ...... 

1.20  . 

1.66  _ 

2.76  . 

6.60  _ 


No.  % 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1. 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1. 
Medium,  Red.  Tall... 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small .  1.46 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.60 

No.  1,  Large .  1.60 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.26 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  2.70 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Cartcm.„. . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.60 

V*  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.60 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8 . 

TUNA  PISH,  Per  Case 


3.60 

2.66 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s., 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s.. 

%s  . . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s  . 

V«e . 


2.60  . 

1.70  1.76 

2.26  . 

2.36  . 

1.36  . 

1.26  1.36 

.86  . 

2.66  2.76 

1.70  1.70 

1.16  1.20 
1.90  2.00 


1.60  1.70 

8.26  3.80 


.  6.02% 

11.00  12.00 

.  6.00 

3.86  4.26 

9.00  10.66 
6.00  6.86 
8.60  8.96 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADIUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  I*ickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canryng  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Ioint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY.  • 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md, 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbtug,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IR. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Qiain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill.  _ 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis.  ij:  i 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mig.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  RoMns  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  RoMns  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
liie  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  DL 
Hansen  Cang,  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for 

sealed). 


Food  (not  hemMlieallT 


American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 


Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  C^.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


.  FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  RL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  CedMOurg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  hidianapolis,  Ino 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
B«rlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


msEcnciDEs. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canneis. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  lacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

kraut  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Foo^  Machinery  Coiporation,  HooMSton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corpjoration,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS  (Rubber).  _  ,  ^ 

Dewey  &  Alray  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  I” 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI 
Hansen  Gang,  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IIL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston, 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  T’ 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


..The.. 

ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN 
REMOVER 

will  clean  your  peas 
CLEANER- give  you 
clearer  liquor  and 
better  tasting  peas. 

Let  us  tell  you  why. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

*‘The  Original  Grader  House’* 

Baltimore,  Marylcmd 


Avoid  Trouble 
During  the  Packing 
Season 

Arrange  now  -  for  comprehensive  in¬ 
surance  protection  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  right  coverage  at  all  times  - 
for  the  minimum  cost. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


II gust  30, 1937 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  For  filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes.  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO..  Salem,  New  Jersey 


NATIONAL'S 

point 
plan 

Works ! 


NATIONAL 

put  you  RIGHT 
on  CANNING  ! 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  MCKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  Ollices  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  .  MASPETH,  N.  Y.  .  CHICAGO  .  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


